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Events of the Geek. 


ne 


Warez the deported Labor leaders are still at sea, 
the South African struggle has been confined to the 
debates in the House of Assembly. The Bill of In- 
demnity not only covers everything done under martial 
law and before its proclamation, but renders the banish- 
ment of the leaders perpetual by declaring them “ un- 
desirables ’’ under the Immigration Acts. Mr. Creswell 
attempted to fight the first reading, but was supported 
only by the six Labor Members. He can, however, 
reckon on some backing from Mr. Merriman, Mr. 
Schreiner, and General Hertzog at a later stage. The 
defence of the policy of the Government has been 
entrusted to General Smuts, who occupied two sittings in 
an indictment of the aims, tactics, and personalities of 
the men. It is difficult as yet to extract anything definite 
from the telegraphed summaries, save, of course, the 
commonplace that any railway strike, and still more a 
general strike, must cause enormous loss and inconvenience 
to the community. No evidence was brought forward to 
connect the strike with any revolutionary movement, or 
to fix on the leaders any responsibility for violence 
(of which, indeed, hardly any occurred). Nor did 
General Smuts meet the obvious point that the general 
strike, however undesirable, was the men’s reply to the 
lawless arrest of their leaders and the proclamation of 
martial law. 





In all that General Smuts said, as in all that he has 
done, he assumed that a strike is itself illegal, and 
evidently he was resolved to avenge himself for the 
humiliation which he says he felt in signing the settle- 
ment of last July, by crushing the trade union move- 
ment. His tone was evidently exceedingly bitter, and 
he either thinks or affects to think of the men’s leaders 
as “ hooligans’’ and desperadoes. Mr. Bain was, he 
said, a secret service agent of the late Republic. All 
this reads like an elaborate missing of the constitutional 
point raised by the deportations and the use of martial 
law. Meanwhile, the last attempt to connect the strikers 
with violence has broken down with the release of the 
fourth of the alleged dynamiters; but four of the 
Pretoria railwaymen’s leaders are being tried on the 
astonishing charge of “ actively assisting to bring about 
a strike of railwaymen, calculated to cause disaffection 
and discontent.’’ The censorship is still maintained. 

* * * 

Unionist Party managers have instructed their 
local agents to prepare for a dissolution in the spring of 
this year. The variety of rumors relating to their 
methods of achieving this much desired event follows as 
a natural sequel. There are those who profess to be 
exactly informed that it is the intention of the House 
of Lords to reject the Army Bill and so force a dissolu- 
tion, for the annual passage of the Bill is essential to 
the maintenance and discipline of the forces. Others 
allude more mysteriously to a craftily devised attack 
upon the Naval Estimates, which can bring the Opposi- 
tion into the same lobby with the forty Labor men, and 
a small but adequate number of anti-armament Liberals. 
Others again refer to the possibility of an organized 
obstruction to all business, to which the Speaker is sup- 
posed to lend assistance by refusing to name the leaders 
of obstruction, and by merely resorting to adjournments. 
Though none of these courses can perhaps be dismissed 
as impossible, the likelihood of any of them achieving 
their desired object presumes a degree of nervelessness 
which it is surely unsafe to impute to a conspiracy of 
bold bad men such as this Government appears to their 
opponents. 


a * * 

Tue chief contribution to the discussion of the 
Armaments question this week has been a_ pessimistic 
speech by Sir Edward Grey at a dinner of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. He began by emphasizing a 
doctrine which a less cautious Minister might wel] abuse 
in action—that it is the duty of the Foreign Office to 
keep the markets of the world open. Still reasoning 
from the merchants’ standpoint, he dealt with the 
preservation of peace as a condition of trade. A day 
may come, he predicted, but not in our generation, when 
the Great Powers would rush to put out a war with as 
little suspicion of each others’ motives as neighbors feel 
when they rush to put out a fire. But that day is not 
yet. He dealt at some length with the waste involved 
in the world’s armaments, both military and naval. But 
we must not think of this competition as a race for a 
prize. If one horse dropped out from fatigue, the effect 
would be not to slacken, but rather to stimulate, the 
pace of the others, Nor are we forced by necessity to 
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slacken our pace; we feel the financial strain less than 
any other Power. We had several times proposed 
reduction by consent, and met with no response. In 
such cases one must rather ask how our neighbors wish 
to be done by, than how we ourselves would wish to be 
done by. It is useless to make appeals which they do 


not welcome. 
* * a 


A very different note was sounded at a great meet- 
ing in Queen’s Hall on Tuesday, at which the Bishop of 
Hereford, Lord Courtney, and Mr. W. C. Anderson were 
the chief speakers. Sir Herbert Leon, from the chair, 
urged that agitation must bring the Government to a 
halt preparatory to reduction, and the Bishop of Hereford 
stated that the abolition of capture would enable us to 
reduce the estimates in 1915 to forty millions. Lord 
Courtney sharply criticized the impotence of Ministers 
who go on spending while they appeal to the people for 
pressure to stop the march to ruin. On the other hand, 
the “ Times ’’ continues to urge the building of a separate 
battleship fleet for the Mediterranean to protect our 
food supplies and to defend Egypt. Mr. Arthur Lee has 
again offered Mr. Churchill the support of the Opposition 
for this programme. Abroad, it is interesting to note 
that the revelations of the corruption of high officers of 
the Japanese Navy by Siemens and other foreign firms 
has stimulated a formidable anti-armaments movement 
which demands and is likely to secure large reductions. 
Behind this movement is the menace of actual famine. 
The international war-trade has received a set-back from 
the indignation of French opinion, which has now forced 
the Russian Government to veto the purchase of the 
Putiloff works at St. Petersburg by Krupp. 

* * * 

Mr. Lioyp Grorce spoke, at Glasgow, on Wednes- 
day, on his land policy. The speech had been awaited 
with great interest, and two alterations of the date 
appointed had been attributed to all sorts of exciting 
reasons. Mr. Lloyd George began his speech by making 
fun of’ these rumors, and then went on to the land 
policy which was the one topic of his speech. He dis- 
cussed the differences between the position of the laborer 
in Scotland and England, touching on the higher wages 
and the greater independence of the former, and paying 
a tribute to the influence of John Knox and Robert 
Burns. He pointed out that the Government’s land 
policy went beyond the Scottish Land Act in certain 
respects, and he returned to the subject of the Highland 
clearances, quoting the picturesque accounts of historians 
and persons brought into touch with the population which 
suffered. He called on Sir Walter Scott against Mr. 
Chaplin, and remarked that it was melancholy to find 
that great Tory writer “ Limehousing.” He made great 
play with the discrepancy between the price asked by the 
Duke of Sutherland the other day and the valuation of 
the estate for Death Duty purposes, the price for part of 
the estate exceeding the value put upon the whole. 

* * * 

But the part of his speech for which his audience 
listened with the greatest eagerness was the part relating 
to land values. Glasgow occupies on this subject a posi- 
tion like that once occupied by Manchester on the 
subject of Free Trade. It was, therefore, a delicate and 
proper compliment to reserve the announcement of the 
Government’s policy on this question for a Glasgow 
speech. Mr. Lloyd George, after citing the great weight 
of authority in favor of the principle, stated that the 
Government would include measures for giving effect to 
it in their scheme. Some people wanted to see the whole 
burden from the rates transferred to the site; others 
objected to the transference of any part of it. The first 
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proposition he thought impracticable; the second pusil- 
lanim>"s. There were several other methods, and 
the process of valuation should have reached a stage next 
year when it would be of great assistance in formulating 
ascheme. Mr. Lloyd George spoke for an hour and three 
quarters, and the subject of the Sutherland clearances 
gave him an opportunity for his special gifts as an orator, 
which he used with the greatest effect. 
* ” * 

Tue politicians who have made speeches during the 
week have not said very much on the Irish question. 
Mr. Devlin made a conciliatory speech in Ireland, and 
Mr. Lloyd George, speaking at a supper in the Glasgow 
Liberal Club after his great meeting, said that the issue 
of the coming question was whether the Parliament Act 
was a force or a farce. The Government could not 
abandon the establishment of civil liberty in Ireland, 
and would have to resist anything that destroyed the life 
of that principle. Subject to that condition, they would 
grant any concession. Mr. Lloyd George made another 
little speech during his Glasgow visit on woman 
suffrage. He despaired of woman suffrage in this 
Parliament, where a majority had been turned into a 
minority, but he thought that if the next Parliament 
was favorable, woman suffrage would become law. It 
was important now to convert opinion in the country. 

. * * 

In spite of the division between the Liberal and 
Labor forces, the Government have every reason to be 
satisfied with the result of the by-election in North-West 
Durham. Mr. Aneurin Williams has been returned to 
Parliament by 7,241 votes against 5,564 given to Mr. 
Hardicker, the Unionist candidate, and 5,026 to Mr. 
Stuart, who contested the seat on behalf of Labor. This 
was the first three-cornered contest in the division, and 
as, by admission of the Unionist press, Home Rule was 
the main issue in the election, and Mr. Stuart was quite 
as much of a Home Ruler as Mr. Williams, the majority 
in favor of the Government’s Irish policy reached the 
large total of 6,703. 

* a * 

Mr. AsguitH had an interesting discussion with a 
deputation of the Miners’ Federation last Tuesday upon 
the subject of the minimum wage and other matters con- 
nected with the adniinistration of the coalfields. The 
general result was to bring out the diverse grounds of 
discontent with the administration of the new Act. 
Perhaps the most important of the miners’ proposals was 
the extension of the operation of the present Act to surface 
workers. On this they failed to convince. the Prime 
Minister, who urged that if the minimum wage were 
applied to mechanics, stokers, and laborers working on 
the surface of mines, they could hardly deny it to the 
same kinds of labor in factories and elsewhere. Mr. 
Hartshorn, who pressed the claim, doubtless saw no con- 
vincing force in this objection. Upon the intricate 
question whether a week was a proper basis for the 
computation of an average for the minimum—a point on 
which litigation is pending—the Prime Minister wisely 
reserved judgment. Nor could he be induced to accede 
to the suggestion that a definite sum of money could be 
named in the Act, brought up on the ingenuous proposal 
that the Wage Board’s rate of minimum should be 
raised by ninepence per day. 

* * * 

Tue Reichstag had foreign and naval affairs before 
its Committee on Wednesday, but the brief semi-official 
report contains little of interest. For a second year in 
succession Anglo-German relations were described by the 
Foreign Secretary as “really good,’’ and governed by 
thorough mutual confidence. The negotiations over 
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Colonial questions progress, but are not yet finished. In 
regard to the Navy there is no change of policy or pro- 
gramme, and both Admiral von Tirpitz and Herr von 
Jagow insisted that no official proposal had reached them 
from Mr. Churchill regarding a naval holiday. The ratio 
of sixteen to ten was still acceptable, and the holiday 
idea, if it was officially proposed, would “ certainly be 
examined with good will.’’ The most interesting news 
from Germany is not to be sought in this rather per- 
functory debate. It lies in the fact that Colonel von 
Reuter, of Zabern, is to be received by the Kaiser on his 
transfer to another regiment, while the General who 
presided over the court-martial which acquitted him has 
been promoted. 
* * * 

Perv has passed through a sharp crisis which recalls 
the difficulty in Mexico. A President who bears the 
English name of Billinghurst, and is the grandson of an 
English naval officer, has been ruling for some time by 
more than usually unconstitutional means. His 
speciality was the arrest of his opponents and the use 
of the Lima mob to intimidate Congress. A brisk 
military move under a certain Colonel Benavides has 
unseated him. He is a prisoner, and his War Minister 
has been killed. There was, however, little fighting. 
Quiet was restored in a day, and Congress is supporting 
the soldiery, and proposes (doubtless with its potent aid) 
to hold an election. There is some anxiety lest President 
Wilson should apply his new doctrine to Peru, and forms 
will probably be respected. The President is a social 
reformer, while his opponents are constitutionalists ; we 
do not know what the translation of these words may 
be in terms of nitrate. In Mexico, meanwhile, Dr. 
Wilson, to the joy of the rebels, has decided to allow the 
free importation of arms. 


* * * 


An important paper has been published this week 
by the Unionist Social Reform Committee on Education. 
Mr. F. E. Smith writes a preface, and he gives the 
opinion that the report will afford a basis for Unionist 
legislation in future. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee are in tune with the demands of enlightened 
educationalists who are not politicians ; and they show how 
far public opinion in all parties has travelled from the 
old traditional indifference to education. The Committee 
press for better salaries for teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools; for large expenditure in the equip- 
ment of elementary schools for manual work, and for 
the training of teachers; for part-time continuation 
classes compulsory on all pupils under seventeen ; and for 
development of provisions for the health of school chil- 
dren. The Committee hope to settle the religious difficulty 
by arrangements for facilities. The document is of value 
not only as a proof of the sincere zeal for reform that 
animates the Committee, but also as an example of the 
support forthcoming for sound and useful proposals from 
any quarter. Meanwhile, it has been announced that 
the Government has decided to separate the religious 
grievances in single-school areas from the general scheme 
which Mr. Pease has promised, and that a separate Bill 
will be introduced next Session. 


* 7 * 


Tue profession of teaching is seriously under-paid 
in almost all grades. Nowhere is the sweating worse 
than in Herefordshire, where the average salary of a 
headmaster of an elementary school is £111, against an 
average for all British counties of £146, and of a head- 
mistress £86, against an average of £100. The Here- 
fordshire County Council, in reply to complaints, have 





made increases to certain teachers, but the increases are 
regarded as inadequate, and a large number of teachers 
have come out on strike. The head teachers of half of 
the schools have struck already, and it is estimated that, 
by the end of March, 117 head teachers will be un- 
employed. Seventy schools are now closed. The 
National Union has taken offices in Hereford, and 
picketing is in progress. The struggle will be followed 
with great interest and sympathy, for the teachers are 
fighting the battle of the nation as well as of their 
profession. 
* * * 

Tue lock-out in the London building trade has now 
run on through two weeks without any approach towards 
settlement. The employers have shown some disposition 
to treat with individual unions, but the latter are 
generally firm in their determination to act together 
through their Federation. The employers declare that 
the men are coming in in considerable numbers. The 
union officials assert that the defections are very few and 
are more than compensated by non-unionists joining their 
ranks. Among such contradictory statements it is diffi- 
cult to get at any truth. The workmen have undoubtedly 
sustained a damaging blow in the decision of the Court 
of Referees under the Insurance Act whieh disqualifies 
the locked-out men from receiving unemployed benefit, 
and the Labor Party in Parliament will be urged to 
endeavor to get the Act amended so as to provide for 
similar cases of lock-outs. 


+ * * 


A HUNDRED years will have passed next Christmas 
Day since the last war between this country and the 
United States was ended in the Treaty of Ghent. An 
impressive meeting was held on Wednesday at Guild- 
hall to aid a £50,000 fund which is to be raised to cele- 
brate a lasting peace. The ancestral house of the 
Washington family has been bought, lectureships on 
Anglo-American history will be endowed, and a 
monument erected. The Primate and Lord Bryce spoke 
impressively, and Mr. Asquith dwelt on the significance 
of the movement as a recognition of the will of the two 
peoples that war shall never again divide them. It is, 
as he put it, no passing sentiment, but a permanent and 
deep-seated resolution. 


Ratuer late in the day, compared with the Con- 
tinental opera houses, Covent Garden produced 
‘‘ Parsifal’’ for the first time on Monday last. The 
London press seems to have greeted the production, on 
the whole, more warmly than it deserved. In Paris, 
Brussels, and other places, the management had had the 
wisdom to think out afresh the whole problem of the 
staging of the opera, retaining only the inescapable 
minimum of the Bayreuth tradition. The mistake of 
Covent Garden was to follow that tradition too closely, 
with the result that for those who knew Bayreuth the 
London production was merely a rather poor copy of a 
model that has long fallen into discredit with progressive 
musicians. As applause was discouraged, it is difficult to 
say what the feelings of the audience really were. But the 
impression left by the performance is that those are right 
who hold that in a year or two “ Parsifal’’ will quietly 
revert to Bayreuth; it will always seem a little incon- 
gruous among the operas of the ordinary répertoire. In 
England its future is likely to be in a curtailed version 
on the concert platform rather than on the stage ; for the 
difficulties of a production are enormous, and the slightest 
failure to rise to the proper height of solemnity means 


' a bad fall into the ridiculous. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A MOMENTOUS SESSION. 

A Merz recital of the nature and magnitude of the busi- 
ness which confronts Parliament makes it evident that 
the Session which opens next week is destined to be one 
of the most momentous, and possibly the most exciting, 
in the history of this land. The Parliament Act, in- 
scribed upon the Statute Book four years ago, will now 
be brought for the first time into operation to over-ride 
the veto of the House of Lords in respect of the Home 
Rule and the Welsh Church Bills, unless, indeed, the 
former of these measures can find a pacific settlement. 
Both these bitterly contentious measures will also make 
their separate appearance in the House for discussion 
preparatory to their third passing. The Government 
must also introduce a constitutional measure of supreme 
importance for the reconstruction of the Second Chamber 
in accordance with the undertaking in the preamble of the 
Parliament Act. Though it is exceedingly unlikely that 
any agreement upon a matter of so much gravity and 
intricacy can be reached during this Parliament, either 
between the two Houses or the two great parties, or 
even among the members of the Liberal Party, it is 
necessary for the Government to formulate some scheme 
of reconstitution which shall form the basis of a Liberal 
solution during the next Parliament ; or, in the evil event 
of a Unionist victory at the polls, shall embarrass the 
endeavors of a Unionist Government to restore power to 
an entirely Conservative Second Chamber. 

In addition to these legislative measures of 
the gravest urgency, the whole field of Imperial 
finance is rife with inflammatory issues. Not only 
is naval expenditure straining almost to a breaking 
point the allegiance of a large section of the staunchest 
Liberals in the land, but the whole problem of Imperial 
taxation must occupy much of the attention of Parlia- 
ment during the coming weeks. The wilful extravagance 
of the Admiralty not, merely, raises.once more the large 
issues of the control of Parliament over the expenditure 
of public money and over the foreign situation, 
but it will compel the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
The 
proposals for reconstruction of the income-tax, already 
intimated in a speech by the Prime Minister last Decem- 
ber, will almost certainly find expression in the next 
Budget, and if, as is anticipated, an extension of the 
limits of the super-tax forms part of this, we may expect 
a fresh burst of passionate resentment against Mr. Lloyd 
George from those with great possessions. Finally, still 
keeping to the legislative field, we are promised an 
Education Bill, the fourth of its breed, which, though 
less ambitious in scope than its earlier brothers, will cer- 
tainly engender much heat. Whether or not the great 
new land campaign of the Government claims a place in 
the legislative proposals of the Session, it is bound to 
furnish occasion for much acrimonious criticism, and will 
be utilized to contribute to the atmosphere of panic in 
which the Opposition now find their constant nourish- 
ment. Upon the top of all this toil and turmoil comes 
the not remote probability of grave labor troubles, perhaps 


find new sources of revenue for the coming year. 





precipitated and certainly exacerbated by the recent sen- 
sational events in South Africa. Though martial law and 
the deportation of Labor leaders will certainly form the 
matter for an early discussion in the House, the rendering 
of the constitutional situation by the Colonial Office is 
likely to be received in all Labor and some Liberal 
quarters as a shrinkage from Imperial responsibilities and 
a truckling to the power of capital. 

It is, perhaps, not unnatural that the Opposition 
should, under such circumstances, seek to buoy themselves 
up with vague hopes of forcing a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and a General Election this spring. In order 
to create an atmosphere of expectation, which may, 
according to their calculations, help to feed their fighting 
spirit in the country and the House, instructions appear 
to have been given to their agents to make prepara- 
tions for an early election. An election this summer 
is, according to their now accepted code, the sole 
alternative to “civil war.’’ Since, as constitutionalists 
and patriots, they are pained at the prospect of the latter 
duty, they will bend all their energies to secure the 
former. Various idle rumors are afloat as to the method 
they will employ to force the Government to the country. 
The rejection of the Army Bill by the House of Lords 
is just now the favorite, though a very little reflection 
should suffice to prove the constitutional inadequacy of 
such a weapon. Apart from the “ policy ” of continuous 
obstruction, favored by such statesmen as Mr. Garvin, 
there always floats before their vision the possibility of 
defeating the Government on a snap vote, or even on 
some organized occasion in which the unity of the 
Coalition might be broken by the desertion of the Labor 
Party and some independent Liberals. Such a possibility 
might appear to be presented by a vote upon the Naval 
Estimates, if an amendment could be framed which 
would render possible a co-operation with the malcontents 
of the Coalition. 

But it is difficult to understand how the more 
sober calculators in the Opposition can indulge a 
scrap of hope in the success.of any such scheme. For 
they might at least consider that, however much 
cowardice and folly they are able to impute to their 
enemies, no Government could be quite so cowardly or 
so foolish as to capitulate before such methods of attack. 
The only power which might have forced this or indeed 
any Government to face the electorate with all their chief 
work reduced to wreckage, would have been the plain 
censure of the electorate conveyed through a prolonged 
and consistent series of by-elections. No such censure 
has been conveyed. The trend of recent by-elections, 
supported by the remarkable result of the recent election 
in North-West Durham, has been a vigorous endorse- 
ment of the policy of the Government on all those great 
issues for which the Coalition stands. Even the dis- 
honest attempt to fight elections upon misrepresentations 
of the Insurance Act, while pretending that Home Rule 
was the crucial issue, has conspicuously failed. It is now 
manifest that an overwhelming majority of the people 
of Great Britain desire a settlement of the Irish question 
upon the basis of the Home Rule measure. Many of 
them are not, indeed, enthusiastic supporters of Home 
Rule, but they are quite determined that this issue shall 
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no longer block the Legislature, and they are equally 
convinced that the terrible prognostications of its 
enemies are false. It is certain that when Mr. Asquith 
has made his expected statement of the terms 
offered to Ulster, and hitherto refused, much of the 
sympathy which many persons of weak party attach- 
ment have hitherto shown to the cause of Ulster will 
evaporate. If it is made evident that Ulster might have 
secured a virtually complete administrative autonomy, 
with special guarantees upon taxation and education, 
and a withdrawal from the Irish Parliament of the Post 
Office and the alteration of the Customs, the rejection of 
such proposals will be rightly interpreted by all 
intelligent persons to signify that not peace but 
war was wanted by the Unionist leaders. The abrupt 
alternatives now put forward by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Long, an immediate election or the entire 
exclusion of Ulster, are nothing else than a political 
replica of the brigand demand, “ Your money or your 
life.”’ 

The exclusion of Ulster would assuredly, could 
such an act of treachery to principle be entertained, 
cost the party of Liberalism its life as well as its honor. 
For it is manifestly an infringement of the principle of 
Home Rule, as indeed of the larger federal solution to 
which the Government is explicitly committed. How- 
ever far the policy of ‘‘ Home Rule within Home Rule ’”’ 
may be practicable, Ulster must remain an integral part 
of the newly constituted Ireland. There can be no 
serious misunderstanding among Unionists upon this 
point. Their present insistence of total exclusion may 
be interpreted as the latest stage in the process of 
bargaining, which has been going on formally and in- 
formally for a considerable time, and which will only 
reach agreement at the last moment, when the leaders 
of the Opposition will revert to the most favorable set 
of conditions that has emerged in the prolonged process. 
Whether any settlement can even then be reached which 
will preclude a serious oubreak of disorder in North- 
East Ulster may perhaps be doubted. The Unionist 
leaders on this side of the water have deliberately fanned 
the flames of violence in Ulster by words taken on their 
face value in Ireland, but here designed as a method 
of extorting terms sufficiently favorable to enable them 
to throw over what they will themselves in the end 
describe as ‘‘a junta of extremists.’’ It is, indeed, 
absurd to argue that Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Law, or Mr. 


? 


‘ 


Chamberlain, have ever meant ‘‘ civil war’’ when they 
thought fit to employ the edged tools of violent menace 
for platform purposes. 

Grounded not on such word-plays, but on the 
solid facts and necessities of the actual situation, 
the course of the Government, though difficult, 
is not doubtful or obscure. Their intention to bring 
their labors to an end next year, not this, they must 
fulfil. The obstructive tactics which may be employed 
this Session cannot be permitted to divert them from 
their purpose, and the Session must be continued until 
the measures ripe for passage by the new instrument of 
the Parliament Act have been garnered in. And it 
might probably save trouble if Mr. Asquith thought fit 
to repeat his earlier announcement that the Government 








would not recognize an adverse snatch vote as an equiva- 
lent of a vote of want of confidence on the part of the 
House of Commons. For the Government may rest 
assured that they possess the confidence of the electorate 
at least to this extent, that any failure to carry into law 
the measures which they have been empowered to pass 
would deprive them or any future Liberal Party of any 
further opportunity to undertake the work of Govern- 
ment in this country. 





IMPERIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Few, if any, Liberals have been found to defend the 
action of the South African Government, but a good 
many have pleaded for a suspension of judgment. We 
were to wait until we heard a full case presented for 
the proclamation of martial law. We should learn that 
the Government had had information of something 
more than a strike, of something of the nature 
of a plot against society, of a general rebellion, 
which was being hatched in the councils of the 
Labor leaders. The actual debate on the Indemnity Bill, 
as reported to us in the papers this week, has shown 
that this plea in mitigation cannot be accepted as valid. 
The preamble of the Bill does not, apparently, put 
forward any such justification for the suspension of the 
ordinary liberties of the subject. The references to dis- 
order, loss of property, and so forth, are merely of a 
general character, and are, it seems, taken as conse- 
quent upon what is apparently the real crime—the 
incitement to strike. General Smuts again contended 
that the movement amounted to a rebellion, but his 
argument, except for some vague and unconvincing refer- 
ences to military organization and possible outrages, 
rests on the assumption that it is rebellion to 
coerce a government by withholding labor. We 
have to recognize that the South African Govern- 
ment has declared war on the right to strike. 
We will not say that it has declared a strike 
illegal. That would be a principle reconcilable 
with ordinary constitutionalism, and, if combined with a 
scheme of arbitration and satisfactory methods of State 
investigation of labor grievances, is quite an arguable 
proposition. But the action of the South African 
Government goes far beyond this. It has treated the 
outbreak of the strike as a sufficient justification for the 
abolition of all guarantees of personal liberty, for over- 
riding the Courts in the exercise of their authority, and 
for banishing troublesome opponents in perpetuity from 
the country. 

The question which must arise, however little we 
like it, is whether or no the Imperial Government has 
any responsibility in relation to what must be called an 
outrage upon constitutionalism. In the first place, as 
to the personal position of Lord Gladstone, we think 
it should be clear that no attack is merited, nor can any 
criticism be fruitful in its consequences. Except in so 
far as he represents the Imperial Government and con- 
trols Imperial troops, Lord Gladstone’s position in 
relation to his Ministers is precisely that of the King in 
relation to Ministers in this country. He could not over- 
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ride General Botha, nor would it have been right for him 
to do so except after consultation with the Home Govern- 


The 
question is whether the Government should exercise upon 
the Indemnity Bill the right of veto which is reserved to 
it by the statute establishing the South African Union. 
We dealt with this question last week. One new fact, 
however, has arisen since. It is that, in addition to 
deporting the Labor leaders—which was the most 
arbitrary of all the arbitrary acts for which the Govern- 
ment had made itself responsible up to that time—the 
Indemnity Bill provides for their perpetual exile from 
South Africa. Now the deportation, it might be argued, 
was necessary to the immediate security of the country. 
But this perpetual exile has nothing to do with immediate 
security. It is a permanent measure—a sentence of a 
very serious kind upon men who have certainly been 


ment and by order of the Home Government. 


convicted of no crime, and who do not seem even to be 
charged with anything which the ordinary law would 
recognize as criminal. If exile is a penalty which can be 
resorted to for such men, there is no reason why it should 
not be applied to any other inconvenient political 
opponent, and, indeed, some of the followers of General 
Hertzog appear to have drawn the moral, and possibly 
their votes may be cast against this clause. 

Morally, therefore, our Government would have 
every justification in cabling to Lord Gladstone to reserve 
the Indemnity Bill if, in its final passage into law, it 
contains this clause. The fact that previous Indemnity 
Bills have always been sanctioned since 1867 would not 
be a precedent, seeing that those Bills confined them- 
selves to indemnities—in the case of Natal, it is true, a 
This Bill 
contains a clause imposing a permanent penalty, which 


very sweeping indemnity—for past actions. 


cannot, from the nature of the case, be required by the 
of order. There thus 
for withholding assent to 
the Bill, and there is no definite precedent which 
can be alleged against such a course. On the other 
hand, the political consequences are unpleasant to con- 
template. The probability is that the Botha Govern- 
ment would refuse to bring martial law to an end, and 
that if they resigned it would be found impossible to 
replace them. They would, in short, play that same 
game of stalemate against us which was carried to a 
triumphant success by the Natal Government six years 
ago. We have, in short, to recognize that our hold upon 
the internal doings of our self-governing colonies is merely 
nominal. They haveself-government for better or for worse 


temporary exigencies are 


strong moral reasons 


—in this case, unfortunately, very much for the worse. 
If we accept this conclusion, what practical result is to be 
drawn for the guidance of our own conduct? It would 
seem to us that two conclusions follow. One is that the 
clauses providing for the Royal Assent to the Legislatures 
of self-governing Colonies should be so modified as to 
conform to the real facts. At present, Bills of certain 
classes are specially reserved, and to all Bills the Royal 
Assent is required. The effect of this provision is to 
impose upon our Government a certain moral responsi- 
bility for the Acts of a Colonial Legislature. If, on an 


occasion like this, where a Colonial Legislature has 
violated the most fundamental principles of British 











liberty, we find ourselves unable to exert any veto, we 
may safely conclude that to all practical intents and pur- 
poses the use of that veto is gone. The only effect of its 
nominal survival is to tar us with the same brush. And 
we can already foresee that the very fact that our Govern- 
ment gives its consent to the suppression of a strike by 
martial law will be pleaded in excuse when a demand for 
the same course arises, as with the present drift of 
opinion it is almost certain to arise, in connection with 
the next great outbreak of Labor trouble in this country. 
We think, therefore, that the relevant clauses in 
colonial constitutions should run that the Governor 
should signify the Royal Assent upon the passage of any 
Act of that Legislature, and that all reference to the 
Home Government should be excluded. Either this, or 
the real exercise of veto upon fundamental issues 
such as the present, seem to us to be the alternatives. 
The second practical conclusion which we should 
urge is that where legal compulsion fails moral 
remonstrance should be substituted. We do not think 
that this country, and the Liberal and Labor Parties in 
particular, can be toc emphatic in dissociating themselves 
from the action of the South African Government, and 
we urge that a formal remonstrance and protest should 
be made by Resolution in the House of Commons itself. 
The ordinary public has a right to express its feelings 
about the doings of any foreign Government. Parlia- 
ment refrains, in the case of a foreign country, from the 
expression of opinion. We think that so much difference 
might still: remain between a colony and a foreign 
country that it should be deemed within the legitimate 
scope of the Imperial Parliament to express an opinion 
where it refrains from any practical attempt at coercion. 
The Labor Party will no doubt seek to move in the 
matter, and if their Resolution confines itself to an 
expression of the feelings of the House as representing 
the public in this country, it should, we think, be sup- 
ported by the Government and the Liberal Party. At 
the same time, a Resolution might with advantage seek to 
lay down the limits within which martial law can be 
used in accordance with British principles. It should 
maintain that the suspension of liberty can only be 
justified by the actual outbreak or imminent threat of 
war or serious rebellion, and that it should be left to the 
Courts to determine whether any such emergency had 
actually taken place, and no Indemnity Bill ought to 
place a barrier upon the rights of the Courts to 
inquire into this material issue. It may be held that 
we are debarred from saying as much as this 
by the decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the Marais case. If that is so, 
would dissociate the definition of the limits 
of martial law as it should be, from any remonstrance 
with the South African Government. That re- 
monstrance is fully justified by the successive extensions 
of martial law which have been made, first by Natal and 
now by the Union Government, since the Marais case 
was heard. But it should be our aim to re-establish the 
traditions of British law as it was before the South 
African War broke out, and a Resolution in the House 
of Commons laying down the limits within which the 
assumption of exceptional powers by the Executive is 
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justified, if not legally binding, would be of the highest 
moral authority. If it had no effect upon any colony, 
it would at least tend to prevent that disastrous reaction 
of colonial practice upon domestic opinion which is one of 
the standing dangers of our Imperial system. 





THE DIPLOMATIST’S GOLDEN RULE. 


Sm Epwarp Grey spoke in a pessimistic strain at Man- 
chester, and his pessimism was clearly the product of no 
passing mood, but a settled opinion, formed during a 
longer experience of the Foreign Office than any English 
statesman has enjoyed since Palmerston. It would be 
foolish to say that one regretted the speech. It was a 
reasoned expression of sincere opinion on a subject which 
no man in these islands can know so intimately. If it 
came as a cold douche of scepticism to those who hope 
for an early reduction of armaments by the common con- 
sent of the Powers, the effect in the end will probably 
be tonic. The resolution to have done with a folly which 
threatens the whole future of our civilization is so strong, 
and so certain to grow yet stronger, that no description 
of the momentary difficulties is likely to discourage it. 
We have never ourselves under-estimated these difficul- 
ties. Imperialism in our own country has become not 
so much a passion as an interest, growing with the con- 
tinually mounting figure of our investments abroad, 
looking to diplomacy as the indispensable machinery 
which promotes these investments, and to the Navy as 
the force which gives diplomacy its authority and 
prestige. In Germany there comes, from time to time, 
some Zabern incident to remind us that armaments are 
the fetish, the emotional rallying point, of a ruling caste 
so powerful that its most odious extravagances hardly 
seem to loosen its grip upon the democracy. The struggle 
to shake off the burdens of the armed peace may involve 
a sharp domestic conflict in every country of Europe 
before it is won. It is more than a diplomatic problem, 
and it may well be that a new Europe must be evolved 
in the process of attempting to solve it. It is a positive 
service to remind us that the process is necessarily 
difficult and may be long. Where Sir Edward Grey was 
out of touch with Liberal feeling was rather in the 
passivity with which he appeared to regard the task which 
progressive public opinion is setting for statesmen. The 
more it is difficult, the greater the need for resolution. 
It is a problem which demands will no less than intellect. 
Let us by all means face its inordinate difficulty, but to 
face it in a mood of fatalistic acquiescence, and to con- 
sign its solution to the next generation, is to depress all 
the forces that are making for change, and to strengthen 
the forces which have an interest in maintaining this 
negation of every civilized ideal. 

Sir Edward Grey gave a reason, and it was an 
interesting if not a convincing reason, for refraining from 
further attempts to reduce armaments by agreement. 
He put forward a diplomatic variant of the Golden Rule. 
The diplomatist, he argues, should strive not so much 
to do to others as we would be done by, but to do to 
them as they would be done by. The application is 
obvious. The Great Powers, or some of them, do not 
appear to want to reduce armaments, Why bother them 








with good advice? Why annoy them with unwelcome 
proposals? To do so is not to ensue peace, but to 
create irritation. The reasoning is plausible, but it 
involves a narrowing of outlook natural enough in a 
diplomatist. He deals with Governments, and in the 
Governments only with one department. To be concrete, 
it is, we fear, fairly certain that the German Govern- 
ment no more desires a reduction of armaments under 
the present Chancellor than it did under Prince Biilow. 
If the rule of international intercourse is only to please 
Chancellors and Foreign Secretaries, undoubtedly we 
shall do well to avoid any pacifist overtures to Germany. 
But a statesman of imagination must look beyond 
Ministers and see the nation. The effect of making a 
proposal which the German Chancellor will reject is not 
exhausted by his irritation. If it annoys the official 
world and the Prussian Junker class, it will do so 
primarily because it makes their attitude indefensible. 
They must face their Socialists (one voter in three) no 
longer as a Government which is neither better nor 
worse than every other Government in Europe. They 
must appear as a Government which has stood-in the way 
of a hopeful step towards a real peace. Outside the 
ranks of the Socialists there are in the middle-class 
parties large masses of opinion which regard armaments 
as a necessary evil. Their belief in the necessity would 
be somewhat shaken, when they saw a definite and 
promising offer put forward by a foreign Government 
and rejected by their own. But the offer must be some- 
thing less elusive than Mr. Churchill’s deplorable “ naval 
holiday ’’ (with full licence to accept colonial ships and 
to build for the Mediterranean). It ought, for one 
thing, to apply to armies as well as to fleets. The 
European proletariat cares little about the navy, one 
way or the other. Its sympathies can be enlisted only by 
a proposal which would reduce the burdens of military 
service. Nor is it only with Germany that we have to 
deal. The agreement, when it comes, must be an under- 
standing among the Six Powers, or rather, perhaps, 
between the two groups which divide Europe. 

In this effort a statesman who means to make history 
must go behind Governments. He must do more; he 
must go behind ruling castes. A first failure is not 
unlikely, but a failure might well indicate progress. Let 
us imagine that this country had summoned a Conference 
of the Six Great Powers, and proposed to it a simultaneous 
reduction by 10 per cent. of their joint naval and mili- 
tary budgets. Let us suppose that only one Power 
agrees, and four dissent. The first result might be 
official friction. But the permanent and the fruitful 
result would be the furthering of a pacifist movement 
in all the reactionary States, which would have at last 
some hopeful and concrete fact to go upon. It is not 
easy for the bewildered democracy to say at present, 
“Mend your ways, somehow or other’’; it is always 
met with the retort “ We can’t begin.’”’ But let it say, 
“ Why did you not stand with England when she would 
have begun?’’ and the answer will be much less pat. 
It is largely from this point of view that we regard as 
all-important an attempt to abolish capture at sea. The 
fear of legalized piracy in war-time is at present 
in all countries, and chiefly in England and Germany, 
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the motive which has led the sober middle-class to 
tolerate and even to demand great navies. Our 
Navy League and the Flottenverein have made equal 
play with it. Without it the new German fleet would 
never have been built, and nothing less could have in- 
duced a Reichstag, at first critical and niggardly, to vote 
the supplies which Admiral von Tirpitz has demanded. 
An elaborate propaganda by lectures, pamphlets, and 
diagrams, has been required for this result, and the one 
solid argument in it all is the crude fact that the British 
Navy could sweep German commerce from the seas if 
war were declared. Faced by that risk, Germany has 
built a Navy so strong that no Power would provoke it 
without the certain risk of loss. The ruling caste may 
have other views. To the armaments industry a navy 
is profitable, and to the diplomatists it commends itself 
as a means of backing their notes. But it is not these 
arguments which weigh with the average voter. 

We are quite prepared for the discovery that the 
German Admiralty no longer desires (as it used to do) the 
abolition of capture. It would be sorry to see itself de- 
prived of its best argument for swollen armaments. In such 
The 
abolition of capture would no more suit the Flottenverein 
than the appeasement of Alsace would suit the Junkers. 
But that is no reason why our Government should refrain 
from putting the proposal forward. One must not be 
unduly afraid of putting one’s neighbor in the wrong. 
If Sir Edward Grey’s diplomatic golden rule means that 
we must do nothing which would give the Prussian ruling 
caste an uncomfortable afternoon in the Reichstag, it is 
@ disastrous precept of inertia. One does not want to see 
established among Governments the sort of “ collusion ”’ 
which, on rare occasions, is sometimes observable between 
front benches in a Parliament. 
solves this problem will solve it by stepping outside his 
island, and making himself the leader in a European 


matters every navy has a professional point of view. 


The statesman who 


movement which will recruit its followers not in the 
Chancelleries, but in the Parliaments and the streets. It 
is not too soon to face this problem. But it is none the 
less the problem not of to-day, but of to-morrow. We are 
struggling for the moment, not to win a reduction of our 
Our 
immediate task is to prevent a rise in the naval estimates 
which will be a challenge to the world, comparable only 
with the building of the first Dreadnought. When we are 
strong enough at home to check this menace, we may turn 
to the larger problem of an international mission and our 
duty to the world. 


own expenditure, but to avert an increase. 





THE LAND POLICY FOR TOWNS. 


Mr. Lioyp Georce’s speech on Wednesday, at Glasgow, 
marks a very important stage in the history of the 
Government’s land policy. 
indispensable link. 


It puts in its place an 
It was impossible to study his 
earlier speeches or the Prime Minister’s speech two 
months ago without recognizing that the whole scheme 
that was outlined demanded as an essential condition the 
reform of the rating system. What is the true character 
and aim of this scheme? It is surely this: Most of our 
streets and houses were left to build themselves by an age 








that threw all its energies into building mills or engines, 
the demand coming from a vast increase in the working 
population being met by the speculative builder, the con- 
ditions being those that brought the most rapid profit, 
and the results the erection of hideous and insanitary 
towns and the enriching of private owners who sat at 
home and drew huge revenues from the new and squalid 
houses that were thus extemporized. Take, for example, 
two facts about Manchester. In 1857, Nassau Senicr 
wrote as follows about Ancoats and Little Ireland. 
“These towns—for in extent and number of inhabitants 
they are towns—have been erected with the utmost dis- 
regard of everything except the immediate advantage of 
the speculating builder. A carpenter and builder unite 
to buy a series of building sites (7.e., they lease them for 
a series of years) and cover them with so-called houses. 
In one place we found a whole street following the course 
of a ditch, because in this way deeper cellars could be 
secured without the cost of digging, cellars not for storing 
wares or rubbish, but for dwellings for human beings. 
Not one house in this street escaped the cholera.’’ This 
is one side of the picture. Another is given by the 
fact, mentioned by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
that the Town Council of Manchester bought the 
Manor Oswald Morley in 1846 for 
£200,000. Thirty years earlier the town might have 
bought it for £90,000. Since that time the nation 
has been learning something about the art of building 
towns, but learning slowly and under great difficulties. 
No land scheme would be worth a moment’s trouble 
that did not aim at an organized and comprehensive 


from Sir 


effort to make our towns into decent and reputable 
Of the scheme that 
is gradually being developed and unfolded, it is true 
to say that the part that has now been adopted by the 
Opposition—the reform and redress of the anomalies of 
the leasehold system—is the least important. Such reform 
is needed in the interests of justice and in the interests 


homes for a self-respecting race. 


of improvement, but we have got a long way beyond the 
old idea that, if all impediments are removed, Nature and 
the wise inspiration of private advantage guide the 
affairs of men and of cities along the path of progress. 
In future every town will have to answer to a Govern- 
ment Department for the state of its streets and its 
houses, and not in any merely formal and perfunctory 
way, but in as real a sense as the mill-owner has to 
answer to the Home Office for the state of his machinery 
and ventilation. 

But, of course, the towns will reply that at present 
they are crippled by the very system that has made so 
many private persons rich on the necessities of the poor 
in the past. Many towns are governed by people who 
are eager and far-sighted guardians of the public interest 
and public health, but every time they take active 
measures for improving streets and extinguishing slums, 
or display some imagination in acquiring elbow room 
and breathing space in their boundaries, they have to 
pay blackmail to private interests. Next time, again, 
they will have to pay a still heavier price in consequence 
of the improvements they have already carried out. The 
anomalies of the existing system are so gross as to be 
grotesque. Mr. Lloyd George cited some instances in 
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his speech last Wednesday. The City of Glasgow paid 
for a piece of land at a rate that works out at 
2,000 years’ purchase on the basis of the contributions 
to the public funds, and even this figure was beaten at 
Greenock where the Admiralty paid for ten acres for a 
torpedo range a sum equivalent to something like 2,500 
years’ purchase on its value for rating. The anomalies 
are gross enough to be grotesque, but they are also gross 
enough to have forced this reform on municipal politicians 
of all parties. There are, of course, many public- 
spirited men taking part in the municipal life of the 
country who are Unionists in national politics, and some 
of them have been led by their own experience to adopt 
this reform. Mr. Lloyd George was able to quote the 
Handbook of the Unionist Party in Scotland, which shows 
that, in dealing with this abuse, the Government will have 
the support of weighty opinion from quarters where 
support is not often to be expected by a Liberal Govern- 
ment. ‘Two important truths are in short becoming the 
common property of all who have the rebuilding of the 
town at heart ; one is that there must be drastic pressure 
and supervision, compelling a high standard and large 
views of the principles on which towns should be planned ; 
the other, that the community must be protected from 
paying excessive prices for its land, and from seeing the 
huge revenues that result from its enterprise diverted 
into private pockets. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech is thus of great and his- 
torical importance as the definite promise of legislation 
on an abuse that has been the subject of Liberal criticism, 
and not of Liberal criticism only, for a long time. The 
Government is, in fact, about to give effect to Mr. 
Asquith’s striking declaration in 1898, that “ he was as 
convinced as he was of any proposition in politics, that 
the next great step in the direction of a larger and fuller 
municipal life would be the opening out, as justice and 
reason required, of that new and hitherto untried source 
of taxation.” 
satisfaction to the Government’s supporters, and the still 
larger world of people who support the main principles of 
its land policy. The precise form which that legislation 
will take is not yet disclosed. It is no bad thing that 
there should be full discussion in the country, and every 
month adds to the material produced by the valuation 
now in progress. We have already given our own opinion 
as to the lines this reform should follow. The Govern- 
ment find themselves in a particularly favorable position, 
because they can combine two reforms, and each of them 
a reform demanded by the expert opinion of the Treasury 
officials who served on the Royal Commission on Taxa- 
tion thirteen years ago. A readjustment of the financial 
relations of the Imperial Exchequer and the local ex- 
chequer is long overdue. The existing system has 
no relation to modern facts, or to modern needs, 
or to modern ideas. It is_ the 
obsolete ideas, overgrown by new conditions, and made 
worse rather than better by crude compromise and 
makeshifts. Members of the Government have declared 
on several occasions that the task of putting these rela- 
tions on a new and well-thought-out basis is pressing, 
and that they intend to address themselves to it. The 


That announcement will give the greatest 


result of 


effect of such a reform will be to redistribute the burden 








of such services as education in such a way as to give 
some relief to the ratepayer. This, then, is in every 
sense an opportune time for making the other readjust- 
ment that is needed, for the one reform will soften the 
incidence of the other. The burden that now presses on 
improvements can thus be lightened without throwing 
any sudden or distressing burden on the site value, and 
the difficult moment in all reforms, the moment of the 
first pressure of a new system, is passed easily and pain- 
lessly. Meanwhile, the relief to the community from 
the redistributing of the rate-burden by levying, say, a 
penny rate on the capital value of the sites, and throwing 
all or the greater part of any increase of expenditure 
above its present amount on site values, would be 
immense, and would be lasting. To have allowed such 
an opportunity of introducing justice, order, and the 
release of public energy from its present bondage into 
our municipal life, would have been a flagrant blunder. 
We never supposed the Government capable of it; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s solemn announcement 
will dissipate any doubts and misgivings that lingered in 
the minds of those who were disappointed that this policy 
was not more clearly and directly stated in the early 
expositions of the scheme. 





Lite and Petters. 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIC MIND. 


Most truths of a general bearing are in danger of dying 
in the dull sanctity of truisms. It is a chief task of 
literature to save them from this fate by giving them fresh 
forms and original expressions. No man has contributed 
more to this work of salvage in our time than Lord 
Morley. For in his essays or addresses, whatever be the 
pressing topic or occasion, his mind always rises to the 
elevation of those wider principles and maxims which 
rightly govern conduct and guide thought. To many of 
these common thoughts he gives new life and distinction 
from his own rich private stores of expression. But no 
man’s private store can equal in abundance and variety 
the reservoirs of history, and the scholar’s great service 
to his time consists in his ability to draw freely and 
fittingly upon this intellectual commonalty. And in this 
matter, among living writers, Lord Morley appears to us 
incomparable. Take, for example, that little-known 
passage from Bacon which he quoted in his address last 
week on opening the new addition to the Christie Library 
at Manchester University. ‘‘ To write at one’s ease what 
other people may read at their ease comes to very little. 
What I want is the wholesome and well-bottomed con- 
templations that bring a better order into actual life and 
enter into men’s business with all the turmoil of that 
business.’” We can well imagine with what keen regard 
for the present needs of England Lord Morley launched 
again this requisition for “ wholesome and well-bottomed 
contemplations.’’ The age, indeed, in which we live 
threatens to banish contemplation from our vocabulary. 
For the process of contemplation involves a security of 
soul and a fixity of vision hardly compatible with the 
outer or the inner world of to-day. Could Bacon himself 
have ‘‘ contemplated ’’ in the London of our time, with the 
postman at his door ten times a day, the telephone bell 
breaking in upon his thinking with its mechanical 
insistence, and a dozen new momentous “ crises ”’ bearing 
down upon him in his daily newspaper? No, we feel 
that contemplation is an excessive, almost a preposterous, 
demand upon us. If we can attain “ reflection,’’ “ con- 
sideration,’’ that were much for busy folk like ourselves ; 
but contemplation, with only twenty-four hours in the 
day to do all we have todo! Again, “ well-bottomed ”’ 
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seems another inconsiderate requirement. ‘“ What,’ we 
may ask ourselves, “has bottom to do with an age of 
quick changes in thought, in manners, in government, 
where evolution is always like to take in its ‘r’ while 
we are proud upon the whole to have it so?’’ In the 
swirling currents of modern politics, science, business, 
domesticity, religion, sport, and art, which make up the 
life we live, we have much ado to keep our head above 
water by swimming with the tide. As for “ bottom,” can 
we hope anywhere to hold it, though occasionally to our 
surprise and our dismay we may bump against it, as we 
are borne along? 

Such arethe familiar plaints of reflective minds to-day. 
That they contain much truth is undeniable. But none 
the less, the measure of our self-criticism, expressed 
through vivid metaphors, is likely to be excessive. If 
the pace of modern change has been subversive of old 
principles, while it makes the deposit of new principles 
slow and difficult, we need not exaggerate the danger. 
Even in politics, where at the moment not only Whigs, 
as in Johnson’s famous phrase, but all other parties 
appear ‘‘ bottomless’’ or devoid of clear fundamental 
principles, we have no ground for despair. There is, at 
any rate, no reason to bewail the shedding of faded prin- 
ciples because the new buds that will displace them are 
not yet fully formed. Here is a shift of metaphor which 
may claim to temper the pessimism of the other by an 
appeal to the new faith in organic process, which is most 
characteristic of our modern thinking. For our admira- 
tion for Bacon’s distinguished phrasing, ‘“‘ wholesome and 
well-bottomed contemplations,’’ must not lead us to press 
too urgently the sensuous supports on which the phrasing 
rests. If this be not precisely the age for contemplation 
or for holding bottom, it may have other wholesome 
qualities and securities. Thevery rapidity and variety of 
modern happenings stir and stimulate the mind of men 
to novel and fruitful efforts in the achievement of under- 
standing and the guidance of conduct. It is untrue that 
we are living in a time of mere dissipation, frivolity, and 
opportunism. Seldom in the history of the world has the 
volume of serious intellectual and moral effort after ‘‘ a 
better order ’’ been a tithe as great as it is now. Never 
has there been so much well-directed, concentrated, and 
widely co-operative thought directed, not merely to the 
practical, but to the theoretical problems of life. If the 
fruits of this effort are tardy in appearance, this is due 
far less to the lack of skill or industry in our thinkers 
than to the magnitude and complexity of their 
intellectual tasks, set in the new forms of thought in 
which the evolutionary concept has envisaged them. 
(Most scientific thinkers now claim for their ‘‘ laws’’ 
neither ‘‘ bottom ’’ nor final persistence. They recognize 
that, in the constant flux of experience, novel phenomena 
occur, compelling continuous modifications and frequent 
supersessions even of well-grounded theories and interpre- 
tations. This is not, of course, because Nature is nothing 
but mutable, but because its unity is always freshly quali- 
fied by diversity. It is the richer perception and experi- 
ence of this unceasing creativeness of Naturethat furnishes 
the valid answer to the charge of instability or unsettle- 
ment of principles so often brought against modern 
thought. The old conservative idea of intellectual order, 
incorporated in a restricted number of immutable and 
absolute laws, has to give place to the progressive idea of 
an ever-branching multitude of changing laws of 
restricted application, rooted in still wider generalizations 
which are themselves subjected to a slower but a constant 
process of change. 

It is, we suspect, the recognition of this change in 
the spirit of modern intellectualism that makes Lord 
Morley urge in his “ Notes on Politics and History ’’ 
that “the temper of our present time is adverse to 
generalization,’” and that the encyclopedic mind— 
Leonardo in 1500, Bacon in 1600, Leibnitz in 1700, 
Goethe in 1800—has no clear successor in 1900. Partly 
no doubt this aversion from generalization, or from the 
encyclopedic view, is a mere natural result of the 
multiplication of knowledge which places its full con- 
tents far beyond the direct apprehension of any human 
brain. Indeed, “encyclopedic ’’ in the older sense of 
direct close personal concern with the whole range of 





known facts and the thoughts relating to them, in some 
sense practicable for so capacious a mind as Goethe’s, is 
now impossible. If, therefore, we were to look for any 
living person to whom the term “ encyclopedic ’’ should 
apply, we should have to seek him in regions of thought 
further removed from those of concrete fact in which 
the earlier encyclopedists moved. No man to-day could 
be in such intimate touch with so many fields of thought 
and action as was Leonardo da Vinci. If even in recent 
times we find a few instances of the general scientist 
or the general artist, no one combines these two majestic 
réles, though one or two have striven to do so. 
There are, of course, to be found here and there 
in every educated community, a fair sprinkling 
of scholars who, rejecting the dominant trend to 
specialization, have insisted in taking all knowledge 
for their province, and a few who, by dint of industry 
and capacious memory, have achieved a high measure 
of success so far as the collection of intellectual informa- 
tion is concerned. But this alone does not constitute 
what is meant by the encyclopedic mind. For the effort 
of such abnormal accumulation almost invariably impairs 
that faculty of digestion and assimilation essential to true 
knowledge. To envisage in a cyclic unity the immense 
multiplicity of representative facts in all departments of 
knowledge and of — is a rash defiance of the limits 
of humanity, and can end, at most, in “‘ sciolism.’’ 
The truly encyclopedic mind of to-day must then content 
itself with a more distant and a slighter acquaintance 
with most departments of knowledge, if it is to make 
good in any sense its claim to survey the whole. The 
modern encyclopedist cannot properly be a scientist at 
all. We shall rather seek him in the narrower ranks of 
the philosophers. But it will be among those philosophers 
who, consciously taking science for their base, though 
not their goal, so endeavor to get ‘‘ bottom ’”’ for their 
‘ contemplations,’’ and thereby ‘‘ to bring a better order 
into actual life.’”’ 





“THE ENEMY OF MANKIND.” 


Vita as the movement of the world’s history has been 
during this winter, many must have reserved a peculiar 
interest for those paragraphs in the ‘‘ Times’’ and the 
“Observer ’’ containing extracts from their columns of 
a hundred years ago. It is true that the division of 
time by centuries is merely a device of human frailty for 
its own convenience. Neither earth nor stars know any- 
thing of these tiny cycles, and the ‘‘ Immanent Will”’ 
proceeds regardless of their imaginary repetition. But 
the long habit of our ready reckoning has actually 
imposed a distinctive character upon the roll of each 
century where it lies stored away in memory’s record, 
and we have lately seen instances in plenty of man’s 
delight in celebrating centenaries, ter-centenaries, and 
even older figments of the years. 

All this winter we have been celebrating the 
centenary of the final Act in the Napoleonic drama. 
Last October the enormous catastrophe of Leipzig was 
described in these columns. Through the following 
months the papers we mentioned have contained brief 
notices of the movements as the Allied armies gradually 
closed in upon France and the capital where Napoleon 
still defied the world. Last Sunday we read how Castle- 
reagh had started for foreign parts, probably with the 
intention of arranging peace. The Bourbons were also 
meditating departure from their British asylum to their 
ancestral throne. ‘‘ Monsieur,’’ brother of the gouty 
Exile-in-Chief, and afterwards Charles X., had already 
gone. The ‘‘ Times’”’ shrieked for Napoleon’s blood and 
a Bourbon restoration. ‘‘ We wish to see the Bourbons 
back,’’ it cried; ‘‘ we wish to have to fight with gentle- 
men and men of honor, not with vagabonds.’’ After 
all, that peculiarly English way of looking at things 
merely represented the common opinion summed up in 
Wellington’s own emphatic statement, ‘‘ Napoleon 
Bonaparte, sir, was no gentleman.’’ But the ‘‘ Times ’’ 
superbly declared for reaction all round. It would wipe 
out the French Revolution as though it had never been ; 
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wipe out Napoleon and all his victories; go back to the 
comfortable old days when people knew their places in 
that state of things to which it had pleased God to call 
them :— 

‘* What we now want,” it cried, “ is to return not only to 
old limits and formal balances of power, but to old ways of 
thinking, to names and to things precious to our ancestors, to 
the laws and customs by which Europe was civilized. 

Our rallying cry should be ‘ Europe as it was in 1788.’ ”’ 

The ‘‘ Times,’’ however, was not at the moment 
supported in this extremity of folly. The Allies would 
have been content to have Napoleon supreme within the 
old boundaries of France. Even up to last Wednesday a 
century ago, they would have concluded peace if he had 
ceded only Belgium and Savoy. He almost complied. 
For the sake of Europe one regrets he did not comply, for 
then Europe might have escaped the “ Holy Alliance,’’ 
and France had been spared many humiliations. But 
on Thursday morning he was found sticking pins into a 
map. The joy of genius in its exercise had seized him 
again. “I’m going to beat Bliicher,”’ he cried, and next 
Tuesday, as it were, his magnificent campaign on the 
Marne and Seine began. It was brief, lasting hardly 
more than a week, but many critics choose it as the finest 
example of the Napoleonic touch. Here is the opinion of 
his greatest opponent ; when someone called the campaign 
unskilful, the Duke of Wellington replied :— 

**T have studied it very much. In it Bonaparte 
beat the Austrians, Prussians, and Russians—different armies— 
always with the same troops, and I have had experience enough 
to know how very exact a man must be in all his calculations, 
and how very skilful in his manceuvres, to be able to do that.” 

And again, speaking of the same campaign, the Duke 
said :— 

** Excellent—quite excellent. The study of it has given me 
a greater idea of his genius than any other. Had he continued 
that system a little while longer, it is my opinion that he 
would have saved Paris. But he wanted patience—he did not 
see the necessity of adhering to defensive warfare.” 

After that week’s campaign, Napoleon might still 
have retained France within her old boundaries; but he 
refused concession. Ten days later the tide turned, and 
all his genius could not check it. From the north-east, 
Bliicher kept hammering forward. The main body of 
Allies converged to meet him from the south. Napoleon, 
with a force of barely 40,000 ill-clad and ill-supplied men 
in the cold of winter, could not strike at either with 
effect. Slowly they forced themselves between him and 
his capital. On March 30th, Paris surrendered. A 
Russian Tsar with his Cossack barbarians marched 
through the streets of the city that for twenty-six years 
had stood as the emblem of freedom and enlightenment. 
The abdication at Fontainebleau followed, and the farce 
of Elba. The Bourbon returned. The desire of the 
“Times’’ for the restoration of the good old days 
appeared to be fulfilled. Not only for old limits and 
formal balances of power, but for old ways of thinking, 
for names and things precious to our ancestors, the 
command, “ As you were! ’’ was dispatched to Europe. 
Fortunately for the world, it is a command that can 
never be obeyed. 

This week, then, we stand at the centenary of a 
fateful crisis—a turning point in the final Act of the 
Napoleonic drama. As in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s stupen- 
dous epic of the age, we seem to hear the Spirit of the 
Years and the Recording Angel recite the circumstances 
of unconscious doom. The Shade of the Earth inquires in 
vain what purpose or design may be intended by the 
“Tmmanent Will.’’ The Sinister and Ironic Spirits watch 
with bitter smiles as the embattled armies of mankind 
creep hither and thither over the hills and plains of 
Europe like animalcule upon a mulberry leaf. The 
peoples, distressed by events they did not cause, are seen 
(in the poet’s words) writhing, crawling, heaving, and 
vibrating in their various cities and nationalities. The 
Spirit of the Pities bewails the destiny of suffering 
mankind, in vain. 

At such a moment, a recently published book, “ The 
Contemporary English View of Napoleon,’ By Mr. 
F. J. MacCunn, of Glasgow University (George Bell & 
Sons), is particularly welcome. It makes a fine addition 
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to those newspaper extracts that have seemed to us | In studying history, most people forget the fear, for 





so interesting. It gathers up the general opinions of 
English people about Napoleon at various stages of his 
career, together with military criticisms, and the con- 
ceptions of the poets, who at that time took so much 
more prominent part in public life than our poets of 
to-day. It is always a fascinating pursuit to discover 
what the common people or the clever people thought 
about a person of conspicuous fame, whose reputation 
was forming in their time. In Napoleon’s case, the 
fascination is increased by the grandeur of the theme, 
the vital interests involved, and our kinship with the 
critics. Here we may follow the gradual change from 
sleepy tolerance or disinterested admiration to a startled 
terror, a panic abhorrence, bloodthirsty revilings, 
scurrilous abuse, and contemptuous hate. For the 
extreme of coarse and ribald detestation one hardly 
knows whether to go to Gillray’s cartoons or the columns 
of the “ Times.’’ Of what brutish violence the cartoon 
is capable may still be seen in any old print shop where 
Gillray’s drawings are displayed. As to the ‘“‘ Times,’’ 
it heaped abuse on him in his power, and contempt in 
his fall. “ A Corsican attorney’s son’’ is a display of 
its aristocratic scorn, and the survival of “ attorney ’’ for 
scornful use up to our own day is rather remarkable. 
When Napoleon’s power was only just past its height 
(1809), the “ Times ’’ explains that “this man hates and 
blackens the high qualities of virtue and patriotism, 
because he feels he has nothing kindred to them in his 
own nature. He loves no country; he has-none.’’ 

But, as was natural, the “ Times’’ intensified its 
abuse as Napoleon’s star declined. After Leipzig it 
denounces “the wicked and almost idiotical suggestion 
that Bonaparte is as good as other monarchs.’’ After 
the Marne campaign, which we are now celebrating, it 
exclaims: “ Are you or are you not, we would ask, con- 
vinced that Bonaparte is a bloodier villain than terms 
can give out?’’ Immediately after the abdication at 
Fontainebleau (April 6th, 1814), Mr. MacCunn tells us 
the newspaper reaches its high-water mark of abuse :— 


** It contrasts his ‘mean and cowardly whining’ in defeat, 


with his ‘ vain, thrasonical boasting’ in success; insists on 
his physical cowardice again and again, e¢.g., ‘ Jerry Sneak 
was a hero to him,’ and ‘ The murderer of millions evinced an 
amiable sensibility when the object of alarm was himself.’ ”’ 


When the main organ of English opinion at the 
time wrote in this strain, we need not feel surprise at 
the petulant violence of the common people. “The 
Corsican Ogre’’ is still a remembered phrase, and in 
the writer’s childhood, more than forty years after 
Napoleon’s death, nursemaids still terrified their charges 
into silence with threats of “ Skinny Boney.’’ In con- 
temporary sermons he was commonly called “the 
monster,’’ “the enemy of mankind,’’ “ the fiend of the 
bottomless pit,’’ “the Hebrew Abaddon,’’ “the Greek 
Apollyon.’”’ No wonder that when Napoleon was on 
board the “ Bellerophon ’”’ and a midshipman landed at 
Torquay, a large party of young ladies kept asking him 
if the prisoner was really a man: ‘‘ Were his hands and 
his clothes all over with blood when he came on 
board?’’ “Was his voice like thunder!’’ The violent 
abuse poured upon him by some of our poets, especially 
by Coleridge, Southey, and Scott, is at first sight less 
comprehensible. Wordsworth described his success in 
France as “the child of noble parents, Liberty and 
Philanthropic Love.’’ “It is the fallen Spirit 
triumphant in misdeeds,’’ he said, “ which was 
formerly a blessed angel.’’ Of great writers hostile to 
Napoleon, Wordsworth was far the wisest, as is seen in 
his pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra. But it is 
to Byron that we must go for a really just and dis- 
criminating estimate of a nature in many respects 
resembling his own. 

The judgment of the great poets and statesmen upon 
Napoleon is, however, so large and interesting a subject, 
that we may return to it as the centenaries of the few 
remaining scenes in that astonishing career come round. 
For the moment we would only observe that while we 
are deriding the violence and distortion in the abuse 
we have quoted, we must remember to make allowance 
for a vanished element—the haggard element of fear. 
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time has fulfilled or allayed it, and it is gone. Except 
for an occasional “ Volunteer ’’ or “ Dreadnought ”’ scare, 
we in this country have not known fear since Napoleon’s 
time, and we forget how difficult it is to appreciate 
aright the virtue or genius of an enemy who is watching 
close at hand to kill and devour you. It was no music- 
hall panic or imaginary terror that for all those years 
maintained our ancestors’ struggle with Napoleon. How 
difficult it was for them to judge him truly may to 
some extent be learnt from the vilification expended by 
our public men, journalists, and populace upon a far- 
distant, small, and, even if the worst had come, a com- 
paratively harmless enemy during our latest war. 





“THE FLAX.” 


One of the most beautiful impressions of Ulster in 
August is given by certain small fields or patches within 
fields, packed with a tall and elegant herbage covered 
with convolvulus-like sky-blue blossoms. For a few 
weeks this feast of color has been in preparation, and 
each step towards completion has been exceedingly 
beautiful. There is no green in Nature or agriculture 
like the many-bladed green of these weed-free patches, as 
there is no blue like the blue that heralds their harvest- 
time. You cannot take a journey anywhere through 
this favored country without the eye being caught by 
this unique growth. You have no need to ask what it 
is, for, common as it is, it is never stale in the eyes of 
the people who live with it always. Any Irishman 
insists on pointing it out to you, or passes the comment 
like the time of day, “And doesn’t the flax look 
beautiful this year? ’’ or “ There’s a field that’ll be blue 
as the sky to-morrow.’’ Not even the potato, necessary 
as it is in this country of all others, commands the 
enthusiasm and the love that goes out to “the flax.” 
The delight of seeing it grow from the first shoot to 
its full stature and beauty is probably the keenest that 
any son of Adam knows. ’ 

The delight is well founded. Gratitude is due to the 
plant that produces food ; but it is not food but raiment 
that makes us higher than the beasts. When man had 
satisfied his hunger, he began his long march after higher 
things, the end of which he may never know. One of 
his first discoveries in civilization was that, without 
stripping the skin from an animal, he could make of the 
fibre of the plant a garment that would be more his own, 
because it was elaborated by him from that wherein 
only the eye of faith could discern the finished product. 
Most of the arts have been taken from the farmer by the 
impatient factory, often placed not merely in a distant 


town, but in another country and another continent. - 


The Australian shepherd sees no more of his wool, once 
it is shorn, until it has been across the world and come 
back as cloth, or even a finished suit; the raw, wet hide 
goes away, and returns as boots; the cotton-boll puts 
on the appearance of woven silk, by what means we do 
not know. But the flax-farmer still shares in the manu- 
facture of his crop. At least he steeps it in water of 
the particular spring which his ancestors proved to be 
the best, spreads it out after the prescribed number of 
days, and sees the fibre that is to be linen free itself from 
the unneeded green tissue. If he sends it away for the 
scutching, yet it is to a co-operative village mill in which 
he is a shareholder, and the crop does not entirely leave 
his hands until, by several processes, he has given it a 
material value greater than that of any other crop. 
The Board of Agriculture has just published a report 
on flax-growing in Europe, the principal object of which 
is to ask whether the industry may not be re-introduced 
into England. In 1870 there were twenty-four thousand 
acres under flax in the United Kingdom, England having 
by far the greatest share. Flax mills continued in 
Suffolk, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire until 1896; but 
to-day we only grow a very small quantity for seed, and 
none for fibre. It is one of the doubly useful crops (con- 
tributing not only to agriculture but to village industries) 
that have been extinguished by the decay of the 
peasant and the growth of the large farm system. 





Landlords actually prohibited this crop, under the very 
wide-spread but mistaken belief that it was unusually 
exhausting to the soil. The only foundation for that 
belief is that the ground will not produce flax after flax, 
but must bear other crops for a number of years between 
its recurrence. The same is true of wheat and of other 
cereals. Flax is more greedy of nitrates than of any 
other manure, yet of this costly fertilizer it only takes 
two-thirds as much as mangolds, and but slightly more 
than oats. Its demands are, in fact, almost exactly the 
same as oats in every respect. 

On the other hand, landlords should be pleased to 
see their tenants growing flax, because it is a crop that 
needs better farming than the average. Weeds cannot 
be tolerated in this precious company, and the culture 
it demands leaves the land clean. It requires about 
half as much more care as barley, the expense of a crop 
coming to £6 or £7 per acre, to yield, according 
to an authority quoted by the Board, a _ profit 
of £10 an acre. Probably, if landlords had never 
vetoed flax in their leases, the large farmers would 
have ceased to raise it. They never have pushed 
intensive culture very far, perhaps out of fear lest rent 
should follow production, and leave only the same margin 
for a strenuous life as for a fairly easy one. It may well 
be, however, that the small-holder who, when his 
holding is arable, will look for his living in a large 
variety of well-cultivated crops, will revive this ancient 
industry in England. 

Not for nothing has this plant been called by the 
botanist usitatissimum. Not only is it from root to crown 
full of particularly durable fibre, but its seed is 
exceedingly valuable for its feeding properties and for 
the other purposes to which linseed-oil can be put. It 
seems to be the lot of a textile plant to be useful twice 
over, for cotton-seed oil is now nearly as famous as 
linseed. Flax for the best linen must be grown in a 
slightly different way and harvested rather earlier than 
flax for the best yield of oil, yet to a very large extent 
we can get both products from the same plant. It is quite 
easy to take the bolls from the straw before sending the 
latter to the linen factory, and we have in the seeds and 
the chaff a rich cattle food. 

One of our agricultural authorities has said that the 
secret of profitable farming must be to buy as little as 
possible and sell as much as possible. We must spend 
well at the right time on chemical manures and artificial 
foods, but the end of that must be to raise the farm to 
such a pitch of fertility that we can produce at any rate 
all the food upon it. The most lucrative product of the 
English farm seems just now to be milk. But to sell 
much milk we must either get rid of the calves at an early 
age or rear them upon milk-substitutes. The first of 
these is linseed, and it has now risen to such a price as 
to make its purchase for calf-rearing quite a questionable 
economy. The only way out is to grow it for ourselves 
and to sell it instead of buying it. If new land has to be 
broken up for flax, it must bear in turn the other crops 
of a flax rotation, and it is very much more than possible 
that those crops will prove of an unsuspected value and 
still further increase the stock-supporting capacity of the 
farm and its profits. 

There are thus two roads, at any rate, leading 
strongly towards a revival of flax-growing in England as 
a corollary of the small-holding movement. It is quite 
easy to find a third. The man of few acres must lay all 
the nets for agricultural profit, partly so that if some of 
them fail others will make good, and partly in 
order to find paying employment for himself the year 
round. The pig cleans up the waste of the garden and 
banks it as pork ; a few hens, perhaps not strictly profit- 
able according to the ledger account, supply eggs for the 
house of more than market value and keep the orchard 
free of codlin moth. A hive of bees, calling for neither 
room nor care, is certain to find somewhere a surplus of 
honey, and while it does so is making seeds and fruit. 
There is no doubt that even a half-acre of flax would 
materially increase the honey yield of several hives. In 
fact, we could write down the value of the mere nectar 
of such a stretch of the flowers at one or two pounds 
sterling. Its color labels it plainly enough as a bee 
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flower, and, in fact, this plant has no mean reputation 
as a honey-yielder. Thus in the circle of agriculture it 
may touch many cogs. So may any other plant one 
would care to mention, though perhaps none of them 
quite so well deserves the name of usitatissimum. 





Short Studies. 


MELENDA. 


MELENDA was dying. As she lay back, with her dark 
hair against the pillow, though she was thirty, she looked 
a mere girl. Sometimes she was deadly pale: sometimes 
there was an exquisite flush of fever on her face: the 
comeliness of health had left it, but it had grown more 
beautiful. Her couch, with its crimson quilt, was the 
one bright spot in the squalid room. It was living-room 
and kitchen combined, in a small three-roomed cottage 
in a mean yard, whose weekly rent was three and six; 
and it belonged to Mrs. Neale, Melenda’s married sister, 
who, summoned to her a month earlier, had found her 
in the last stages of consumption, and had brought her 
home to die. 

Mrs. Neale’s husband was a casual laborer, earning, 
when in full work, twenty shillings a week, and there 
were six children, one of whom was fourteen, and brought 
in another five shillings. Under the circumstances, it 
seemed the obvious thing to take in Melenda, who had 
not a shilling to call her own, and who objected strongly 
to the idea of the workhouse infirmary. As for the 
general risk of infection, in a small room frequently con- 
taining nine people, Mrs. Neale dismissed it con- 
temptuously. 

“‘They all come to me,’’ she said, ‘‘ when they’re 
in trouble—his folks and mine and all. Two year come 
Martinmas I nursed his brother through consumption, 
and he died of it, and none of the children copped it— 


> 


and they won’t cop it off Melenda neither. Besides, 
she’d fret her heart out at the Union. She’d have no 
liberty there, she couldn’t even smoke a cig.! I tell 


her she’ll be smoking cigs. the very day she dies—but 
there, let her have what pleasure she can, I say, for the 
doctor said last night she might go any minute, like the 
puff of a candle! ”’ 

Mr. Neale acquiesced: he was a kindly, silent man, 
under-paid, and mentally and physically stunted; and 
he had acquiesced all his life. 

His wife, Amy Neale, formerly Peterson, was the 
one member of the Peterson family who could be called 
comparatively respectable. The Petersons were the 
despair of even the Salvation Army. Had they been 
more imaginative, they would have gone far in sin; as 
it was, they steeped themselves in all the obvious sins 
with singular pertinacity. One or another of them was 
always under police supervision. Two of Melenda’s 
brothers had been sent to reformatories: another had 
died of injuries received in a drunken scuffle; and her 
eldest sister, after passing through every stage of beggary 
and degradation, was safely housed in the workhouse 
asylum. Her father was in the workhouse before his 
time: as for her mother, one can take Mrs. Neale’s 
verdict— 

‘* Melenda does hate her mother like poison, and 
small blame to her, for she’s been a bad mother to us 
all. I don’t set up to be partikler, but my mother’s 
done things you’d think she couldn’t sleep at night for, 
and it never troubles her. Looks that sanctimonious too 
—and goes to Mothers’ Meeting—if them toffs knew as 
much about her as her own do! Father was in yester- 
day, being his out day from the workhouse, and he 
pointed to Melenda—I’d told him she was dying—‘I 
wish,’ he said, ‘it ’ad been ’er mother lying there 
instead of ’er!’ 

‘« And there’s none of us could wish otherwise ; but 
one’s left and another’s taken, and maybe Them above 
knows why, but it’s more than I do. Melenda, now, 


me and her was always friends, though I never did go 

















so far as to approve the life she led—for she neither 
feared God nor man! ”’ 

If it was quite certain that Melenda had not been 
all she ought to be, her sins of omission had been 
whelmed in sins of commission. She was a girl who had 
sinned persistently, high-handedly, almost exultantly. 
Now the pay-day had come round. 

The Neales loved her, even the younger children, 
aged three, five, and seven, whose manners and morals 
Melenda tried to supervise from her couch. It troubled 
her curiously that they lied and swore ‘“‘ like grown-up 
people ’’; that even the child of three lisped strange 
profanities. ‘‘ And where they pick it up,’’ as Mrs. 
Neale said pensively, ‘“ God only knows.”’ 

When she first came, Melenda, with an old fragment 
of sponge, had tried to wash the children’s faces—an 
attention constantly needed, since their playground was 
the gutter. But even for this effort she soon grew too 
weak, though she still shared among them the grapes and 
sweets that friends brought her. She had a curious 
collection of friends. There were sympathetic neighbors, 
some sober and some drunk; there were old girl com- 
panions, looking, for the most part, more respectable 
than they were; there was a minister, a missioner, an 
occasional Salvation Army Officer, and a Sister of St. 
Vincent de Paul. The fact was that Melenda’s career 
had been sufficiently disgraceful, while her personality, 
in spite of it, was sufficiently attractive to arouse a wide- 
spread interest in both her physical- and spiritual 
condition. 

The Missioner was her favorite. At first, to be sure, 
he had thought of trying to make her realize the 
situation, but when he looked into her great sad eyes, 
he saw that had been done already. So he talked of the 
Divine loyalty ; and Melenda dimly understood him, since 
in her own way she herself had been loyal to her mates. 
There was Lily, who died two years ago—she had pawned 
her winter jacket—and it was a good jacket—to buy 
jelly and arrowroot for her; and that was how she first 
caught cold; but Lily would have done the same for her 
—bad as they both were! The Missioner’s prayers, too, 
had a certain healing quality; they made her feel as if 
there were something reaching out to her, something 
great and pure and kind, something stronger even than 
sin. And Melenda was mortally tired, how tired no one 
ever guessed, of this sinfulness of hers, which seemed to 
set her apart. 

She said ‘‘ Amen’”’ to the Missioner’s prayers; it 
was her one outward concession to the Unseen Powers— 
for she would let no one else pray with her. 

‘Tf I want to pray,’’ she said mildly but firmly to 
every other applicant, ‘‘ I can pray for myself! ”’ 

Yes, the Missioner scored ; but then he had a sense 
of humor—and when he grew to know Melenda, he 
brought her, not tracts, but cigarettes. 

One visitor. had brought her tracts, and had 
exasperated her at the outset by asking leading questions 
as to her conduct and character. There was always a 
dangerous tranquillity about Melenda when annoyed, and 
she answered sweetly and steadily : 

‘* What I know about myself is my know! ”’ 

The visitor apologized, and asked leave to read to 
her. 

‘*T don’t mind,’’ said Melenda, ‘‘ if you think you 
can’t find anything more useful to do.’’ 

Apparently he thought he could not, for he grasped 
at the ambiguous permission, and read her a tract. It 
was about a young woman who, after her first game of 
bridge, dreamed that she was dead, and playing in a 
kind of infernal Monte Carlo. The dream was painful 
and lurid, and she woke up with the resolve to play 
bridge no more. But the resolve was broken, and the 
tract ended tragically with the heroine’s sudden death, 
after the loss of £20 in gambling. 

The visitor asked Melenda what she thought of the 
story. 
fe I think she was a blame fool,’’ said Melenda, with 
some impatience; ‘‘ She’d better far have put it in the 
penny bank than risked it gambling—for you never know 
who’}] win! but the part about hell—it’s very far- 
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fetched, I call it. It was bad enough to lose all her 
money without going to hell on the top of it! People 
that write those stories—what do they know about hell? 
They ain’t been there! ”’ 

Melenda spoke, perhaps unconsciously, with pro- 
fessional pride. 

“And now,’’ she added, regally, ‘‘I think your 
supper must be in the oven, and it won’t be fit to eat 
unless you go home! ”’ 

It was only five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
Melenda knew it; but the visitor went. 

“Well,’’ said Mrs. Neale delightedly, as he dis- 
appeared round the corner, ‘‘I thought I’d leave you 
to it, and you’d be a match for him—else Z was all 
harnessed ready to jump down his throat! ’’ 

But at night, hour after hour, Melenda lay sleepless 
—thinking—thinking, while Amy Neale dozed in the 
one poor eusy-chair that the cottage contained. They 
could not pay for a night-nurse, and the dispensary 
doctor had warned her that Melenda should not be left 
alone, so she made light of her sciatica, which was ‘‘ crool 
bad,’’ and lost her proper rest night after night, serenely, 
like a dishevelled, dingy, and painfully inadequate saint. 
And Melenda fought her last fight gallantly, like one 
who has flung her small, soiled glove in the face of death, 
and challenged him to make her afraid. 

But one thing vexed her, night and day—more 
especially in the day-time, and when the fever ran high. 
She saw faces peering and prying over the fence at the 
foot of the yard. Amy, when appealed to, said at first 
that she saw nothing, but afterwards she seemed to share 
the delusion, and even nailed a newspaper across the 
lower half of the window to secure privacy. But it was 
useless. ‘‘ They ’’ came nearer, and peered over the top 
of the improvized blind. It fretted Melenda sorely, and 
often, to tranquillize her, Bob Neale or Amy would go 
out into the court, and pretend to drive the intruders 
away. And through it all, day by day, Melenda was 
growing weaker. 

One afternoon, when there had been a long interval 
of freedom, Melenda roused herself with an angry start. 
‘‘They’’ were looking over the wall again, coming 
nearer, one after the other. She was nearly crying with 
vexation, when suddenly her voice changed, and Amy, 
who was alone with her, crossed to the couch in vague 
alarm. 

*‘ Why, there’s Lily! ’’ said Melenda, ‘‘ she’s scared 
them away—they’re all going! They’d better look out— 
she'll play steam, Lily will, if they come worrying me! 
. . . She’s got a lovely dress on! ’’ 

Amy, who knew that Lily was dead, looked across 
the empty, squalid, silent court, and nodded. She was 
not surprised. Her own little girl, whom she lost last 
October, had ‘‘ seen things,’’ flowers, and stars, and 
friendly faces that were dust; and she had learned to 
include visions in the day’s happenings, with the wide 
impartiality of the poor. She thought it best to humor 
Melenda, who was laughing for sheer pleasure. 

“‘I am glad Lily’s come,’’ she said, raising herself 
on her elbow—‘‘ Go and bring her right in! ’’ 

She fell back among the pillows—it was all over in 
a moment ; and the light of welcome was still on her face. 

May KEnDALL. 





Susie. 


“ PARSIFAL’”’ AT COVENT GARDEN. 


A FEW more performances of “ Parsifal’’ like that of 
Monday last will, I think, kill London’s interest in 
the opera. I have seen six productions of it in my 
time; and this was by far the worst. The scenery was 
commonplace, and all the changes were clumsily 


managed. The Parsifal (Hensel) has one of those horrid 
German nasal and throaty voices that make the most 
beautiful music seem tasteless, colorless, and odorless. 
He is as monotonous, uninteresting a singer as I have 
ever heard. The Kundry (Eva von der Osten) is a great 
artist in certain réles, but a failure in this, Her strong, 








metallic, commanding, business-like voice is incapable 
of conveying any suggestion of tenderness or seductive- 
ness, so that in the garden scene of the second Act one 
could never believe for a moment that Parsifal’s virtue 
was in danger. For the more sombre, witch-like 
Kundry of the first Act and the opening scene of the 
second, Miss von der Osten hardened her voice still 
more, and at every opportunity broke out into the 
abominable German style that in its general application 
is known as the Sprechgesang, and in its particular use 
as the Bayreuth bark. She did not make Kundry 
sinister or formidable thereby, but merely discordant 
and objectionable. After the way, for example, she 
snapped the words ‘‘ His mother is dead ’’ at Gurnemanz 
and Parsifal, one would not have been in the least 
surprised to hear her add “ Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it.’’ Paul Bender was a very good Amfortas 
up to a certain point, but had never reserve enough to 
build up a climax; consequently neither of his long 
monologues in the Hall scene had half the dramatic in- 
tensity it required. The one thoroughly well done piece 
of work was the Gurnemanz of Paul Kniipfer ; but unfor- 
tunately the best performance cannot make poor Gurne- 
manz anything but a long-winded old bore. A scratch 
orchestra played for the most part coarsely and woodenly 
under one of the dullest, most unimaginative conductors 
(Bodanzky) it has ever been my lot to hear. There are 
at least five conductors in England who could have done 
better. I am not in the least insular, and if a man 
can really conduct I do not care whether he comes from 
London or Berlin or Honolulu; but Covent Garden ask 
too much of us when they expect us to bow the knee to 
any and every foreign mediocrity they may happen to 
unearth. The bells—always a difliculty—were an 
outrage on the ear; they were in tune neither with the 
orchestra nor with each other. One surmised that the 
management’s first thought had been to entrust the bell 
effects to a committee of humorists, its second thought to 
leave them to a committee of lunatics, and, on third 
thoughts, it had decided to employ them both. But let 
me say no more about a production that everyone who 
knows his “ Parsifal’’ will be anxious to forget as soon 
as possible. It was a hopelessly provincial affair after 
the beautiful performance I saw in Paris a month ago. 
The misfortune is that ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ of all operas, 
cannot bear up against a bad production : it should either 
be done superlatively well or not at all. I am not one 
of those who see in it the work of Wagner’s senility. It 
certainly contains some commonplace passages; but 
unfortunately for the adherents of the senility theory 
these all occur in the first Act, which was written some 
time before the other two. Curiously enough, too, the 
commonplace is all in the choral writing. But great 
work as it is, ‘‘ Parsifal’’ has a lot of dead weight to 
make up to-day. We have outgrown its mental 
world; its religious symbolism leaves most of us un- 
impressed. The stage technique is unusually lumbering, 
even for Wagner. And in the first Act there is far too 
much tedious talk on the part of Gurnemanz, who will 
surely have to be gagged if the /ongueurs of the first Act 
are not to prejudice audiences against the other two. 
Gurnemanz is the loquacious old nuisance he is because 
Wagner has here forgotten his own dictum that in a 
music drama the story should be reduced to its simplest 
and most purely emotional terms, all merely explanatory 
matter, with which music finds it so hard to ally itself, 
being eliminated. That so much of the action should 
need to be explained by Gurnemanz is a radical defect in 
the structural technique of the opera ; and the proof that 
Gurnemanz is not a musical figure, that he stands out- 
side the real drama, something like the compére in a 
revue, is that Wagner has been unable to characterize 
him musically. Every other character in the operas— 
even such minor personages as Kurvenal and David and 
Gutrune—exists for us as a musical personality, some one 
drawn in the round in music as effectually as a painter or 
sculptor could have shown him forth. But even Wagner 
has been unable to invent a single phrase that shall be 
characteristic of Gurnemanz and Gurnemanz alone. He 
is the one Wagnerian character who does not exist for 
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musicians. He has no personality; we remember him 
solely for his interminable talk. 

All this, as I say, is a blunder in dramatic technique. 
But Wagner also makes the blunder of trying to trans- 
late the most delicate, the most esoteric perceptions into 
the language of the theatre, of setting symbols upon the 
stage. The force of a symbol lies wholly in the 
imagination: as soon as a poet or a painter tries to set 
it visibly before us, the free flight of the imagination is 
curbed by the physical obviousness, the physical limita- 
tions, of the figure that is put before the eye. The 
universal cannot be perceived for the particular. 
Wagner’s root idea in ‘‘ Parsifal’’ was to show us, in 
Kundry, a living symbol of the dual nature of woman, 
half-angel and half-beast, in turns sensual and repentant, 
the destroyer and the savior of man. But it is precisely 
symbols of this kind, cutting down to the obscurest 
depths of human psychology, that cannot retain their 
vast suggestiveness after they have been narrowed down 
to the personality of a single actor. We no longer see 
the eternal and infernal womanly; it is only a German 
prima donna, stout of build and heavy of movement, 
that we see upon the stage. So with Parsifal himself. 
Mr. Huneker calls him ‘‘ that formidable imbecile.”’ 
So might we call St. Francis of Assisi, or the Buddha, 
or any other of the simple wise ones of the world, if we 
persist in looking at them through unsympathetic eyes. 
The original conception of Parsifal is fine enough—a 
soul made divinely wise by its very simplicity, its love, 
its pity. But a character of this kind should be left to 
the imagination, or to music to suggest to the imagina- 
tion: it is impossible to realize it behind the footlights 
in the person of an actor. A Parsifal is a figure for 
the quiet of one’s chamber, not for a crowded theatre 
lying the other side of the box office. Hundreds of 
people must have felt as I have done for twenty years, 
that a good deal of ‘‘ Parsifal’’ affects us more deeply 
at home than it ever does in the theatre, the loss of the 
orchestral color being more than made up for by the 
gain in imaginative intensity. The difficulty of making 
such a character vital and credible upon the stage is 
increased when he is set in a religious ritual that has 
long since ceased to have a meaning for most of us. 

But in spite of it all, “Parsifal’’ is musically a 
masterpiece. Some of my friends will have it that the 
work is immoral. Perhaps it is my congenital 
stupidity, but I have never been able to discover any- 
thing of the kind in “ Parsifal ’’ ; and it always puzzles 
me to know where my friends can imagine they find it. 
I suspect, however, that their true place is with the Flat- 
earther and the Circle-squarer and the Baconian and 
the Mad Hatter and other inmates who are rational on 
every subject but one. “ Parsifal’’ seems to me, when 
we disengage the central idea of it from its rather crude 
setting, to be simply a poet’s dream of an ideally 
innocent world, purged of the lust, the hatred, the 
cruelty that deface the one we live and groan in. This 
is the world the music paints for us :— 

“Summers of the snakeless meadow, unlaborious earth and 

oarless sea” ; 
and the cumbrous, old-fashioned dramatic framework 
upon which the drama is constructed means no more to 
me than a crudely written programme to a great 
symphonic poem—it affects my enjoyment of the music 
no more than that does. The music itself, apart from 
the few trifling commonplaces I have mentioned, is 
marvellous. It is indeed an old man’s music, but only 
in the sense that it opens windows for us upon 
regions of the soul to which only the old and emotionally 
wise have access. Swinburne somewhere speaks of 
Blake’s face having the look of being lit up from the 
inside. I see a similar luminous transfiguration in the 
later portraits of Wagner—the look of a man who has 
penetrated to the great underlying simplicities of things ; 
and I find in the music of “ Parsifal ’’ the same subtle 
simplicity, the same almost unearthly illumination. 
Nowhere does the great master seem to me so powerful 
as in these quiet strains, whose suggestiveness, as is the 
case with the last Italian songs of Hugo Wolf, seem 





inexplicably out of proportion to the quiet economy of 
their tissue. To the last the wonderful brain kept 
growing. He makes a new musical idiom, a new texture, 
for “ Parsifal’’ as he had done for every other of his 
works ; above all a harmonic language of incomparable 
subtlety, a gliding, melting chromaticism that searches 
us through and through. It is from this novel 
chromaticism—a very different one from that of 
“ Tristan ’’—that the music of César Franck comes, and 
all the modern harmony that builds upon Franck. 
Ernest NEWMAN. 





Art. 


BLAKE AND BRITISH ART. 


THE questions raised in this controversy are so interesting 
that perhaps a more leisurely consideration of them than 
is possible in the form of a letter may be allowed, even 
after the correspondence has been closed. I shall try to 
treat them in no controversial spirit, so as not to appear 
to be unfairly prolonging the fight, after the editor has 
sounded the “‘ cease fire.”’ 

Of late years, more people even than usual have been 
trying to discover what this odd activity called art really 
means. We note that no amount of proof of its inutility 
prevents its continuance. We note that while the mass 
of mankind can proceed happily through life without 
taking any serious concern in it, the minority, who do 
care about it, is so determined and wilful, that the 
majority tacitly accept their statement of its importance, 
even to the extent of paying very large sums every year 
for its maintenance and encouragement. 

The real point of departure for this renewed interest 
in the question is Tolstoy’s “ What is Art?’’ Since that 
became known, it has been generally admitted that the 
function of art is the expression of emotion, and that if a 
work of art conveys information, it does so merely as 
a means to an emotional end. 

Now, in the graphic or plastic arts, in sofar asdefinite 
objects are represented, information will be conveyed. Let 
us take as an example the ‘‘ Death of Procris’’ in the 
National Gallery. Let us leave out all that might be 
conveyed by the title and by a knowledge of the legend, 
as being outside the actual work of art. There is still this 
much information conveyed, that, in a wide open country, 
near an inlet of the sea or a broad river, there is lying 
a young woman who has just died of a wound in her 
throat, and over her head bends a kneeling man with 
goat’s legs, whilst a dog watches his movements. 

Now all this information might be conveyed in 
representation in innumerable different ways, with in- 
numerable different arrangements of the forms, which 
would yet all conform exactly to the description here 

iven. 
We should admit that every artist in the world might 
have painted this picture, and that every picture would 
have been a different and distinct work of art. Everyone 
would also, I believe, admit that these different disposi- 
tions of the forms through which similar information was 
conveyed would have a direct influence on our feelings, 
would put us in various moods as we passed from the 
contemplation of one to another version of the subject. 
Now let us suppose that a number of people, all of whom 
have some familiarity with imaginative life, look at the 
various pictures of the same subject. They will be seen 
to belong to two classes. One class will feel vaguely and 
unconsciously the effect on their general state of spirit 
of the dispositions of forms and colors, but will con- 
sciously dwell almost entirely on the emotions of pity, 
tenderness, remoteness from ordinary experience, or 
what not, that this particular collocation of phenomena 
produces. The other class will feel so acutely the effect 
of such and such dispositions of form, such and such 
quantities of color, related in such and such a particular 
way, that they will think of the dead woman, the fawn, 
and the landscape only, as it were, out of the corner of 
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There will be, in fact, a great difference in the focus- 
sing of consciousness between these two classes of people. 
The first class will demand of the formal arrangements 
that they be such as to predispose them to a vivid per- 
ception of the feelings aroused by the images. The 
second class will demand of the images that they be such 
as to enable them clearly to grasp the disposition and 
ordering of the forms. 

It is probable that the emotions felt by these two 
classes of people will be different. The first class, those 
whose consciousness is fixed on the content, will probably 
be able to give some kind of vague definition to their 
emotions, will be able to indicate, at least roughly, the 
general complexion of their states of spirit, by words 
like tragic, pathetic, gloomy, weird, uncanny, and so 
forth, while those whose consciousness has been fixed all 
the time upon the form, will have had emotions to which 
no verbal description applies; they could only get at 
them, if at all, by wild shots, by similes and metaphors, 
and they would probably content themselves, in the long 
run, by saying that they felt the beauty of the work of 
art 


Now, in the dispute that will ensue between these two 
sets of people, the first and most numerous class, the 
class of those who dwell on content, will have some 
awkward questions to answer if they accept at all the 
general verdict of artists as to the relative value of works 
ofart. They will have, for instance, to explain why almost 
total absence of emotional power in the content is possible 
in a great work of art. Why a picture of pots and pans, 
by Chardin or Velasquez is profoundly moving. Why 
Rembrandt’s “ flayed ox ’’ is a more serious and impressive 
work than a great many of even his own Crucifixions. 
And at present I do not see what answer they could make. 

On the other hand, the formalists will have put to 
them the awkward question of why it is that artists have, 
at all events till Picasso appeared, always represented 
some kind of object or another. 

I can see several possible answers to this; as, for 
instance, that the artist lives in a world of non-artists, 
and has to count on their admiration and support, and 
so has learned to exercise his special faculty, as it were 
surreptitiously, and under cover of doing something quite 
different. Or that, finding mostly the stimulus and 
suggestion of any particular formal harmony in visible 
things, he has allowed the point of origin to remain 
apparent. Or, again, that the representation of objects, 
while it undoubtedly exposes us to the danger of going 
off at a tangent from formal considerations, yet will (if 
the temptation be resisted) enable us to co-ordinate and 
correlate the formal order more rapidly and easily. 

I have tried on a previous occasion to give to these 
two groups the well-worn names of romantic and classic, 
calling those romantic who dwell most easily and con- 
sciously on the associated ideas of images, and those 
classic whose deepest feelings are aroused by the form. 

And when I said, somewhat provocatively and 
contentiously no doubt, that Blake was the only classic 
British artist, I stated what from this point of view is 
a general truth. For Blake does seem to be almost the 
only British artist who has created dispositions of form 
which are so significant, so definitely and purposefully 
ordered, that they do arouse vivid and profound emotions 
without reference to what they represent. Certainly I 
found that when I was looking at his amazing series of 
designs for the “ Divina Comedia ’’ at the Tate Gallery, I 
was never once tempted to think of Dante, nor did I 
ever want to fit the design to my recollection of the poem, 
so entirely satisfactory to me, so eloquent, was the 
language of form as conceived by Blake. 

On the other hand, nearly all British art has been 
concerned with content. I do not mean that British 
artists have neglected form entirely; they would not be 
artists at all if they did, but that they have always 
regarded it as a kind of condiment or sauce for the main 
dish of representation. They have never pursued those 
profound and concentrated researches into the nature 
and significance of form, which have distinguished the 
great Florentines of the fifteenth century or the great 
Frenchmen, such as Poussin, Claude, and Ingres. They 
have never dwelt long enough or intensely enough upon 





form to find out how it could be made immediately 
expressive ; they have taken refuge in providing a varied 
and interesting content in the hope to touch the emotions 
by that easier and more generally understood appeal. 

And why not after all, since it is more easily appre- 
ciated and more generally understood? For this reason, 
that those who are sensible to form find that the kind 
of emotions derived from the contemplation of it, while 
they may not be as intense as the emotions of ordinary 
life, or even as the echoes of those emotions aroused in 
romantic art, yet are of so peculiar and precious a quality 
that they are willing to undertake great pains and make 
great efforts for the enjoyment of them, so that a small 
number of people do continue to maintain from genera- 
tion to generation and from age to age the extraordinary 
value of these quite vague, undifferentiated, universal 
emotions. They feel, I think, that the emotions aroused 
by form are more intimately connected with our 
fundamental, spiritual nature than any others, though I 
doubt whether they can give proof of this feeling. 

Here, then, are two rival theories of the graphic 
arts, towards one of which people are likely to gravitate 
according to the nature of their sensibilities and tempera- 
ments. One, that the essence of art lies in the echo of 
the emotions of ordinary life called up by appropriate 
imagery. According to this view, while form is 
necessary, it is only necessary as a predisposing cause 
and condition of appreciation. The other theory is that 
the essence of art lies in form and the emotions which 
that arouses. 

There is left a possible third view, namely, that 
while form is the constant and predominant element in 
all works of art, and while the nature of the content is 
entirely irrelevant and unimportant (so that a saucepan 
will serve quite as well as Apollo), yet that the essence 
of art does lie in the fitness of the form to this neutral 
and ineffective element in the compound. 

I have indeed sometimes a suspicion that this may 
come nearer to the truth of our esthetic experience than 
any other analysis. If it should prove so, it would, 
however, leave the classic theory of art almost, though 
not quite, unaffected. 

Rocer Fry. 





Letters to the Editor. 


RIGHT OF SEARCH AND RIGHT OF CAPTURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Will you allow me a few words in reply to the 
letter of Admiral Sir Cyprian A. G. Bridge in your number 
of January 17th? I have had the pleasure of meeting him 
in England, and I value his opinion too much to allow him 
to continue thinking that I make “no clear distinction 
between two widely different things, viz., rights of search and 
of capture ’’—for if, in my letter in THe Nation of January 
10th, I did twice lump the two together, this was not 
because I was not aware that the right of search concerns 
the interests of neutrals and the right of capture the | 
interests of belligerents only, but because the maintenance of 
both rights by the British Admiralty constitutes a really 
serious argument in favor of the increase of the German 
war fleet. Sir Cyprian Bridge’s argument in favor of retain- 
ing the right of capture is that every class of merchant vessel 
is capable of being used in war. Now, I would certainly 
never cast a doubt upon the opinion of an expert in matters 
which are not familiar to me, least of all upon the opinion of 
Sir Cyprian Bridge. But is not the case exactly analogous to 
that of private houses or banking establishments in war 
upon dry land? Any private building may be used by the 
enemy as a kind of fortress; yet the Law of Nations forbids 
an invader pulling down the private houses which might be 
so used by his adversary Similarly, the money stored in 
banks could be used in procuring all kinds of war materials ; 
yet in the Franco-German War, the German Army scrupu- 
lously refrained from molesting the offices of the Banque de 
France in every town into which it entered, because the 
Banque de France is a private commercial company. 
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Sir Cyjrian Bridge assures me that Iam mistaken in sup- 
posing that Englishmen wish to retain the “ right of capture ”’ 
because they are “ allured by the hope of increasing British 
commerce by the disturbance of Germany’s merchant navy.”’ 
Sir Cyprian Bridge is the last man whose sincerity I could 
doubt ; but I hope that he, on his side, will believe me when 
I assure him that in Germany it is generally believed that 
trade jealousy has played a great part in the now happily 
vanishing unfriendly spirit of many Englishmen towards the 
Germans. And let me remind him that the “ Spectator ”’ of 
January 16th, 1897, told its readers that a declaration of 
war would immediately put the whole German merchant 
navy at England’s mercy, so that, in the very first week of a 
war Germany would suffer a loss of many thousands of 
pounds sterling. It further pointed out that England would 
destroy all German commercial establishments overseas, and 
thereby deal a heavy blow at Germany’s trade. Moreover, 
there would inevitably follow the total smash of all the great 
German steamship companies. Nor is this all. The “Spec- 
tator’’ informed its readers that it would be easy to block all 
German ports, Germany having but little seaboard, and its 
harbors being exceptionally easily closed. All this would result 
in German commerce being mulcted of at least two milliards 
of marks, while England would suffer little or nothing. The 
“Spectator ’’ further pointed out that Germany would have 
no allies in a war with England, as the other Powers would 
not see any great harm to European equilibrium if Germany 
were to lose a couple of million pounds and also her colonies 
and much of her commercial and political importance. 

Sir Cyprian Bridge urges me to abandon my “ kindly 
apprehension that the expansion of British commerce might 
make Great Britain more and more vulnerable even by a 
smaller German war fleet.’’ But it was not myself who was 
troubled by such an apprehension; I was speaking of the 
panics recurring on the English side on account of the “so 
much smaller German war fleet.”’ 

Lastly, Sir Cyprian Bridge takes me to task for quoting 
what he considers the exaggerated statement of Richard 
Cobden, that a century ago no foreign merchant ship was seen, 
except in flight before the Union Jack. But I can assure him 
that such a statement was not considered exaggerated in 
Germany, as is shown by the following words which the 
great Hamburger economist, I. G. Biisch (‘‘ Sammtliche 
Schriften iber die Handlung,” Hamburg, 182J, Vol. IV., p. 
241) puts into the mouth of the British people in 1797. “In 
the course of only one hundred and forty-four years, we can 
count sixty-six years of the most sanguinary naval warfare, 
not counting the years when the offended honor of Albion 
caused us merely to threaten our opponents, and thereby 
force them to submission.’’ Bisch’s treatise on the destruc- 
tion of (German) maritime commerce contains, moreover, the 
bitterest complaints that whenever England was at war, she 
made use of the decisions of her prize-courts to destroy the 
commerce of neutrals, that is to say, of states smaller than 
herself. 

Is not the selfsame spirit still dominant nowadays 
among a large number of very influential persons in 
England? Was it not this same spirit which caused the 
House of Lords, only three years ago, to throw out a Bill 
proposing to make neutral prize-courts judge on prizes taken, 
instead of British courts? And am I not, therefore, justified 
in writing that, were I an Englishman, and desirous of peace, 
there is nothing for which I would strive more strenuously 
than the abolition of the rights of search and capture at 
sea ?—Yours, &c., 

Luso BRENTANO. 

5, Mandelstrasse, Munich. 


THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Last night (January 13th) the working men of 
Johannesburg and the district decided, unanimously in 
many cases, and by a two-thirds majority plus 166 as regards 
the miners, to go on strike in support of the strikers on the 
South African (Government) Railways and at midnight, as 
a counter-blast, the Government proclaimed “ Martial Law.”’ 
The effect of this “law” is sufficiently indicated by part of 
the third article thereof, which lays down that “ no superior 
or inferior court of law in the Union shall have any jurisdic- 
tion to review, quash, reverse, interdict, or otherwise 








interfere with any proceeding, order, instruction, or under- 
taking of the Government, or any control officer, or any 
person administering martial law.” This in face of the 
fact that all the law courts are sitting in Johannesburg and 
elsewhere in the Union, that the town is well policed by 
soldiers and armed policemen, and that a very large and 
orderly meeting was held in the Market Square, Johannes- 
burg, last Sunday. The capitalist press here has been ex- 
patiating upon the necessity for the preservation of “ Law 
and Order,” and now we have the negation of all that 
Englishmen have for centuries learned to conceive as “ law ”’ 
—the supremacy of the civil courts. Cases have recently 
occurred in which the superior courts, without leaning to the 
side of the lawless, have yet in a broad-minded way resisted 
the attempt of the Government to go beyond their legal 
powers, and this proclamation of “ martial law” seems to 
be the answer. It will be interesting to see how the superior 
courts take the snub. The effect of the proclamation is to 
take the supreme control of affairs out of the hands of the 
courts and create a Government despotism, the despotism of 
a Government which has hitherto shown itself lamentably 
incapable of grappling with the situation. 

Your readers may be interested to have a brief résumé 
of the events which have led up to the present position. 

At the Union of the Governments of South Africa in 
1910, the three Government railways were amalgamated 
under one management in Johannesburg. The Natal and 
Cape Government Railways were of old standing, the men 
were fairly entrenched in their positions as miembers of the 
Civil Service, with fair security of office and certain estab- 
lished pension rights. Not so the men of the two northern 
colonies, under the Central South African Railways. These 
had little security of office, and the management was 
generally autocratic and despotic. The men of the two other 
railways came under this management, and it was necessary 
to consolidate the regulations governing the staff of what 
was now the South African Railways. These regulations 
generally inclined to stringency; rights and privileges 
enjoyed for many years were curtailed, in many cases in 
face of security supposed to be given by the Act of Union. 
The grievances thus created were not serious, but they were 
irritating and indicated a campaign on the part of the ad- 
ministration to draw the string more tightly. Protests were 
raised, and commissions were appointed to investigate griev- 
ances and report, but the general non posswmus attitude 
taken up by the administration, backed by the Government, 
caused little to be done, and the general condition of the 
railwaymen is like tinder, ready to be inflamed at the first 
spark. 

It is now necessary to pay attention to the position of the 
working men generally on the Rand, which is the centre of 
disturbances in South Africa, for reasons which must be 
apparent to all thinking men. Everything depends on the 
gold mining industry ; coal mining is only an appanage to it, 
for there are really no industries here which do not minister 
more or less directly to the gold industry. Now, it is 
generally understood that the profits of the industry are 
beginning to fall off. The grade of ore is inferior in content 
of gold, and, being at continually deepening levels, is getting 
more expensive to work. It is therefore necessary to reduce 
working expenses in order to keep profits at a suitable level, 
and as happens with all industrial undertakings, wages are 
the first to invite reduction, as being such a large proportion 
of the total. Facts are obviously difficult to get at, but it 
is generally believed that there is an intention on the part of 
the mining managers, assisted by the Government, through 
the railway management, to reduce wages. When, then, the 
railway administration announced, three or four months ago, 
its intention to undertake a large scheme of retrenchment 
among the mechanics in the shops and elsewhere, the position 
became tense. The feeling of foul play was intensified when 
it was seen that the trade of the country was good, and that 
large concessions in freight rates had been made to freighters 
on the railway. It was obvious that these concessions were 
being made at the expense of the railway workers, with the 
collateral intention of bringing down wages on the “ reef.” 

Now, it is necessary to state here that a railway workers’ 
union exists, with something like 14,000 members. The 
general secretary is a Mr. Poutsma, a Hollander and 
apparently a Socialist, who came out during the war period, 
and took service with the Boer Government. The first evi- 
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dence of the strength of the 
appeared when a statutory commission was established to 
investigate certain grievances (this commission was the fourth 
since Union), and it was necessary for the railwaymen to 


“Amalgamated Society ”’ 


elect a representative. Mr. Poutsma was the Amalgamated’s 
candidate, there were four or five other nominees, but all 
were of no great account except Mr. Patrick Duncau, 
nominated by the staff at headquarters. Mr. Duncan re- 
ceived the strong support of the administration, although 
common decency should have prompted them to stand aside ; 
but, notwithstanding this (some say, because of it), Mr. 
Poutsma was elected by 15,000 votes, a majority of 6,000 over 
Mr. Duncan’s poll. It is well to remember that only white 
employees of more than one year’s service were allowed to 
vote. The ballot was conducted by the Controller and 
Auditor-General of the Union. 

As soon as the rumors of retrenchment became known, 
the Amalgamated interpreted it as revenge for the election 
of Mr. Poutsma, and the General Manager, Mr. W. W. Hoy, 
seemed at least willing that it should be so interpreted. The 
Minister of Railways, Mr. H. Burton, tried to do something 
to allay the excitement by saying that the proposed retrench- 
ments were exaggerated; but the railway administration 
seems to be too strong for him, assuming, as I must do, his 
conscientiousness in the matter. All dealings with the 
Amalgamated were at first refused; the union could not be 
“recognized.” The Minister made up his mind to bring the 
Amalgamated to its knees, and at last the society called a 
strike. The Government replied by arresting the leaders 
of the Amalgamated and a number of the leaders of the 
Federation of Trades under a proclamation of 1902, intro- 
duced by the Milner military Government for a totally 
different purpose. The Pretoria correspondent of the 
“Transvaal Leader’’ laid it down that the best way to 
“embarrass a strike’’ was to “ incarcerate the leaders.’’ 
The lawlessness of the Government went further. They 
seized the offices of the Amalgamated, removed and opened 
their safe, and retained the scciety’s telegraph code, evi- 
dently with the intention of further embarrassing the 
strikers. These illegal actions had the effect of bringing out 
more men, and now the Federation of Trades has called a 
general strike throughout the whole of South Africa; and, as 
far as I can gather, the strike will be of a fairly complete 
character. The Government, as I have already said, have 
replied with a proclamation of martial law, the intent of 
which is indicated by Article 12, which makes it an offence 
to “induce any other person to refrain from working, or con- 
tinuing, or returning to work by any words or 
conduct to any of those persons’; and Article 13 makes 
it an offence to use the expressions “scab”’ and “ black- 
leg.” The rest of the prohibitions are of the usual 
character, as the Government, apparently, does mot yet feel 
itself strong enough to’make it an offence to put down your 
tools! 

That is the position at the present moment. The result 
I am unable to foretell, and you will know it before you get 
this communication. But a victory for the Government 
will be a Pyrrhic one. Any victimization by way 
of reduction of privileges will make the men more ready 
to strike when the next time comes; for, of course, the 
working classes will never sit still under the present condi- 
tions of affairs in South Africa. The Government will pro- 
bably celebrate a victory by making the laws with regard 
to labor combination more stringent than those already 
drafted ; but that this is a losing game, the history of labor 
legislation well shows. The falling off in the gold produc- 
tion will make it necessary to endeavor to lower wages, to 
produce unrest, and drive white artizans from the country— 
an odd result in face of the press cry here for white immi- 
gration. The effect on party politics is difficult to gauge. 
The farmers will probably continue to vote solid for a 
Government of the complexion of the present. But there is 
a strong and growing rapprochement between the working 
classes and the lower Dutch classes, who are coming more 
and more into the labor market. The next General Election 
will certainly see an increase in the labor membership, 

mostly at the expense of the Unionist Party. It is possible, 
however, that disgust with the present Government will 
induce a number of people, such as myself, to cast votes for 
the Unionist Party where there is no labor candidate, on 
the sound principle that there could hardly be a worse 





Government than the present one, and in the hope that a 
Unionist Government in power would over-reach itself. 
However that may be, the present position is black. 
Johannesburg is an armed camp, something like 59,000 
armed men being mobilized. The Defence Force is not a 
very valuable arm, the bulk of the men still being hastily 
taught the goose-step; but the small amount of discipline 
they have would soon tell against any hostility of the inco- 
herent working classes. I fancy, however, that the Defence 
Force and the active civilians will soon get tired of playing 
at soldiers, especially as the great bulk of them, by natural 
sympathy, belong to the working classes.—Yours, &c., 
PANURGE. 
Johannesburg, January 14th, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The present agitation in regard to the South 
African deportations recalls to me the policy which His 
Majesty’s Ministers deliberately adopted on occasion of the 
Indian deportations five or six years ago. A few of us who 
were at that time in the House of Commons warned the 
Government that the precedent then established would not 
fail to be repeated. We were not listened to. The organs of 
the Liberal Press which then gave us a very feeble support 
are now rampant on the war-path against General Botha. 
But they did not then repudiate the following declaration, 
which was made in the House of Commons on August 5th, 
1909 :— 

“It is essential—and we have no desire to conceal the fact 

—that it should be brought home to agitators that it is the 

deliberate intention of this country to maintain order, and that 

if necessary they will be removed from the sphere of their 
mischievous activity until such time as the Government of India 
considers it in the public interest to revise its decision.” 

These words were read to the House by the Master of 
Elibank, who was then Under Secretary, and Lord Morley 
listened approvingly from the gallery. A little before this, 
Lord Morley had himself declared in the House of Lords that 
the Bengali deportees “were being summarily deported 
without trial and without charge, and without intention to 
try or charge.”’ Such declarations come home to roost, and 
it cannot be denied that they form an ample justification 
from the point of view of General Botha at the present 
moment. 

Even if Ministers had a free hand in South Africa, which 
of course they have not, it could hardly be expected that they 
would now be prepared to fall back on the first principles of 
their political creed. But to a good Liberal it must always be 
a gross outrage to arrest and deport individuals, “ against 
whom there may not be sufficient grounds to institute any 
judicial proceedings.’’ The fact that this outrage was perpe- 
trated in a self-governing colony or in India does not affect 
him in the least. I notice that Lord Bryce, in his new book, 
states that there have been extended “ to all natives of India 
when, and as, they became subjects of the British crown, the 
ordinary rights of British subjects, enjoyed under such 
statutes as Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights.’’ That is 
the common impression in regard to a self-governing colony 
also. The Indian Government have, however, an old Regula- 
tion of 1818, which enables them to set these charters at 
defiance. General Botha, at any rate, does not keep his 
victims indefinitely in prison, and he did declare martial 
law. He stands, nevertheless, arraigned at the bar of public 
opinion, where, broadly speaking, Labor men and good 
Liberals may be said to be on one side, and Tories on the 
other; but His Majesty’s Ministers find themselves in the 
predicament of having afforded the Union Government a pre- 
cedent on which every Tory can comfortably rest his case.— 
Yours, &c., 

Henry Corton. 

45, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 

February 2nd, 1914. 


STRIKES AND THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Stz,—I am sorry to trouble you again, but a reply is 
called for by “A. E. W.’s” letter, in view of what I actually 
have said. 

In answer to his invitation to discuss a difficult question, 
I put forward some considerations which seemed to me to 
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bear on the direct economic action of citizens during a local 
dispute. I did not say that in no conditions should such a 
policy be entered on. The purple passage at the end rf his 
first paragraph is a complete misrepresentation. Though he 
invited the discussion, he does not take up the considerations 
of equity which I adduced. I must especially point out that 
his statement that I “deny to the citizen the right to work 
for himself ”’ is culpably negligent, since I expressly pointed 
out that the individual citizen had the right of self-defence. 
Among the points I indicated, one was that ‘‘ some weight ”’ 
must be given to the extent to which the claims made were 
supported by the workmen themselves ; I draw your attention 
to his parody of this. 

The term “strike-breaking’’ is the usual one for the 
action in question. The phrase “defeating the strike’”’ was 
quite commonly used in Leeds on both sides. Neither I nor 
“A. E. W.” is in a position to say what motive is upper- 
most in the minds of individuals. And I must point out 
that the expression “carrying on the necessary industries, 
&c.,” is an under-statement of the case, and an evasion of 
responsibility, since it veils the original and essential fact 
that a strike, with a social grievance behind it, is in being. 
The argument that the grievance is called attention to in 
the endeavor to defeat the strike is the strangest which 
“A. E. W.” has devised. 

I referred once in my letter to “ middle-class” action 
as specially tending toward social hostility. I did not say 
that all the Leeds volunteers were middle-class people ; but 
I hold that, by the nature of the case, the organization of 
this policy will mean a great deal of middle-class action. The 
consequence of this to the harmony of civic life must be 
taken into account. 

I must resent, especially in a letter which shirks the 
main questions I raised, the suggestion that I have a 
‘passion for the strikers’ cause.’”’ We had enough in Leeds 
of this method of controversy. I have not accused 
“A. E. W.” of a passion for the employers’ cause.— 
Yours, &c., M. 

Leeds, February 3rd, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,— A. E. W.” seeks to draw a distinction between 
strike-breaking and preventing “the suspension of certain 
necessary services.’” Whatever may have been the motive 
of those in authority in the University of Leeds during the 
municipal dispute—whether to maintain necessary services 
or to break the strike—the effect is the same. The object 
of strike-breaking by means of “ blacklegs”’ is the mainten- 
ance of services which the ordinary workers have ceased to 
carry on. The extent to which the strike-breakers succeed 
in preventing the suspension of these services determines 
very largely the result of the strike. The success of a strike 
depends upon a fairly complete suspension of the 
services in which the strikers have been engaged. 
A strike is not an act of passive resistance; it is 
an active means of bringing pressure to bear upon 
an employer by temporarily preventing him from 
performing his function as a “ producer.” Any external body, 
such as a university, which comes along during a dispute 
under the plea of maintaining “vital” services, becomes a 
strike-breaking force just as much as if it had taken such 
action with the deliberate intention of breaking the strike. 
In either case it has, unintentionally or intentionally, taken 
a side against employees, because it has rendered their 
weapon ineffective to some extent. 

“A, E. W.” asks that “the two things should be kept 
distinct.’’ It is impossible to keep them distinct; strike- 
breaking and blacklegging are still strike-breaking and 
blacklegging, whatever the motive behind them. 

“A. E. W.’s” attitude leads directly to the regular 
intervention of universities and technical institutions in all 
strikes in “necessary” services. It is difficult to suppose 
that he is prepared to accept all the conclusions which this 

would involve.—Yours, &c., A. G. 

January, 31st, 1914. 


“THE MELTING POT.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—In your fine and appreciative article upon Mr. 


is evidently too good for the British public to see.” I am 
glad to hear now that, good as the play is, the British public 
are to see it. The performances begin on Saturday at the 
Queen’s Theatre, and the cast which acted so admirably for 
the Play Actors will remain almost unchanged, except that, 
as I understand, an actor of quite exceptional power, who 
played David Quixano in America, will now take that part 
again. 

But, highly as you estimate the play, you go on to say 
that you “are not sure that it was quite good enough for 
Mr. Zangwill to write.’”’ After what you had said in its 
praise, that is, no doubt, a tribute to Mr. Zangwill’s genius. 
But, to my mind, any man of genius might be proud of such 
a creation. Here is a new and vast idea (to which you do 
full justice), presented with all the power of wit, irony, 
tragedy, and dramatic situation. The last act, I admit, has 
not the passionate intensity of the other three ; the last act 
of a drama seldom has. Here it is rather an epilogue than 
an act. But still we witness a great solution. We see the 
hero released at last from the chains which had bound not 
only his race, but himself—the chains of terrible memories 
and a hatred that seemed implacable. He rises on his dead 
self into freer air, and in more splendid radiance beholds the 
vision of his people’s true exodus from the house of bondage 
into the promised land. 

You admit that his “ rhetoric ’’ may be true to life, but 
you think it crude, simple-minded, and bombastic. I think 
it sufficient to agree with you that it is true to life. Your 
critic is not like the “ Times” critic, who-déscribed “ this 
rhapsodizing over music and crucibles and statues of 
Liberty ’’ as “romantic claptrap.’’ Such a critic, as Mr. 
Zangwill says, “ never lacked liberty, nor cowered for days in 
a cellar, in terror of a howling mob.”’ He must be left 
to his clubs and literary circles. But your writer has lived 
no smoking-room life. He knows the reality of things. And 
yet, perhaps, even he does not quite realize the full horror 
of Jewish life in Russia, or_the full glory of the escape to 
safety and freedom. 

Soon after the great massacre in the Jewish suburbs of 
Odessa, I visited the scene. I will not describe it. Once, on 
my way to Russia through the Kiel Canal, I passed an immi- 
grant ship chock-full of Jewish refugees, bound for America. 
As they saw our Russian flag, they swarmed thick upon deck, 
shouting the Rus#ian Marseillaise in defiance. The rays of 
Western freedom were already illuminating them. To them 
already the symbolic statue of Liberty seemed to be stretching 
out her protecting arms. Call their enthusiasm simple- 
minded or what you will. You do not question that David’s 
“ rhetoric” is true to life. Still less would anyone who had 
witnessed two such scenes question it. 

To me, the play is one of the greatest dramatic produc- 
tions of our age. There are critics who, for years past have 
been bewailing the decadence of the drama, clamoring for 
grandeur of theme and seriousness of purpose. Here they 
have a grand theme, treated with almost prophetic serious- 
ness, and illustrated, not by interminable conversations 
round a table, but by all the clash and movement of human 
passion, such as the noblest drama has always demanded. 

Yet those very critics, for the most part, have sneered and 
carped, or patronized disdainfully. One can only suppose 
their judgment has been blighted by long attendance at the 
wretched dramas they condemn. 

As to those who call the play “ melodramatic” because 
its most passionate scenes are derived from a coincidence, 
one might remind them that the passionate scenes in “ King 
CEdipus’’ (which has a reputation in drama) are derived 
from a coincidence horrible and almost inconceivable. Melo- 
drama creates coincidence to clear its path. Drama may 
assume coincidence, and then follow out the results upon 
the souls of men and women, and that is what this great 
drama of “ The Melting Pot ” does.—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. Nevinson. 

4, Downside Crescent, N. W. 

February 5th, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In your very sympathetic notice of Mr. Israel 
Zangwill’s play, “The Melting Pot,” in your last issue, you 
say: “The play is evidently too good for the British public 
to see.”’ In view of the fact that I have secured one of the 
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of the play from this Saturday night onwards, with the 
celebrated American actor who originally created the part 
of David Quixano, I fear that these words, though compli- 
mentary in spirit, may in practice possibly mislead your 
readers. After all, “The Melting Pot” has run for years 
in America, and it can hardly be, as one or two of the critics 
have suggested, that a few complimentary references to the 
American flag are sufficient to have induced the million or 
more playgoers who have witnessed it into parting with their 
dollars.—Yours, &c., 
Gaston Mayer. 
25, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
February 4th, 1914. 


THE POLITICS OF LABOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your article under this heading in last week’s 
number, you do not seem to me to do justice to the critics 
of the Labor Party. This party must be judged in relation 
to the needs and aspirations of those whose energy, time, 
and money have been spent in creating it. What those 
aspirations point to, you clearly state as the joint control of 
industry by Capital, Labor, and the Consumer. The attain- 
ment of this ideal involves stern and ceaseless warfare 
against capitalistic monopoly in the industrial field, for it 
is not to be supposed that the possessing classes will consent 
to the diversion of rent, interest, and profits, in the smallest 
degree, for the benefit of Labor until Labor can face them 
on fairly economic terms. The crucial question, there- 
fore, is this: What economic advancement has Labor made 
during the years in which it has been strongly represented 
in Parliament under the auspices of a Liberal Government? 
The answer is that during the whole period real wages have 
steadily declined. The laboring classes are therefore not so 
well equipped for resisting exploitation now as they were at 
the beginning. 

In the face of this disastrous fact, what becomes of all 
the boasts made in respect of Liberal reforms supported and 
carried out? The proof of the pudding is in the economic 
digestibility and not the social savoriness of it. And what 
if the rank and file do use their noses instead of their brains 
in their judgment of legislative achievements? Are their 
“ leaders’ to sit by helpless in the hope that the press organs 
of the capitalists will one day, in a fit of altruism, educate 
the masses in the true labor policy? No. They must preach 
their ideals and create their own demand as best they can. 
And as they can make no really effective use of Parliament 
under prevailing conditions, they had better formulate a 
distinctive policy, and use their influence as M.P.s in pro- 
pagating it, while they still retain the confidence of a fair 
proportion of their old supporters.—Yours, &c., 

A. BRENTON. 

20, Rectory Road, Barnes, 8S. W. 

February 4th, 1914. 


BADGER-DIGGERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Your last week’s article on that interesting and 
unlucky animal, the badger, has reminded me of an incident, 
presumably uncommon, which I had the chance to witness 
some twenty-five years ago—a fight between a badger and a 
full pack of fox-hounds. 

It was in a cover in North Warwickshire, where hounds 
had failed to find the necessary fox but had lighted upon 
the imprudent beast taking a daylight stroll. The battle was 
Homeric, and lasted full twenty minutes—one against many, 
a splendid fighter against a pack of cowards; for, individu- 
ally, there is no more arrant coward than a foxhound. He 
had no chance of escape; nor had they, till he tired, much 
chance of getting their teeth through his bristly hide or 
escaping his. I hope one or two of the onlookers rejoiced, 
as I did, when stray hounds came out of the rolling riot of 
badger and dogs with their jaws slashed and bleeding. 

A fine beast he was when killed, and a prince of fighters 
while living. Let us hope his shade now rambles in peace 
by the banks of Styx, though his bristles may still adorn 
our shaving-brushes.—-Yours, &c., 

THEODORE WRATISLAW. 

Bingham House, Richmond, S.W. 

February 3rd, 1914. 





“HOW THINGS SHOULD BE DONE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION 
Srr,—I thank you for your article on “How Things 
Should be Done.” But I am an Englishman, not an 
American; and, evidently, God guides the sending out of 
books for review!—Yours, &c., 
T. SHarper KNowLson. 
The Pelman School of the Mind, 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
February 6th, 1914. 


A NEW SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to call the attention of your 
readers to the new suffrage society, in which I believe many 
of them will be interested? “The United Suffragists”’ 
(temporary offices at 3, Adam Street, Strand) is a society 
open to men and women on equal terms (the committee is 
composed of the same number of men and women). It is 
hoped that the electoral pressure that the society will be 
able to bring to bear upon the Government will be consider- 
able. All—militant or non-militant—who place the suffrage 
before the interests of any political party will be welcomed, 
irrespective of membership of any other society, and a specizl 
effort will be made to concentrate, and so to utilize, the 
scattered interest and enthusiasm which has hitherto been 
unconnected with any special branch of the suffrage move- 
ment. The policy will be opposition to any Government 
which refuses or neglects to introduce and pass into law a 
measure of woman’s suffrage, and also, of course, to any 
party which supports such a Government. No censorship 
will be exercised over the activities of any member, and the 
activities of no other society will be criticized. Our methods 
will include those advocated by the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman when he urged suffragists to “keep on pester- 
ing.’”’ Presumably, the methods he indicated in those words 
—deputations, demonstrations, heckling, and so forth—are 
also those which Mr. Lloyd George has praised in public, and 
to which he has attributed the stimulating of public interest 
in the question. But no member will, by joining, be com- 
mitted to any particular form of action; on the contrary. 
the attempt will be made to fit each member with the kind 
of service he or she approves and desires. The Committee 
consists of Miss Lena Ashwell, Mrs. Agnes Harben, Miss 
Evelyn Sharp, Mrs. Elaine Whelan, and Messrs. H. J. 
Gillespie, Gerald Gould, Henry W. Nevinson, and John 
Scurr. As Vice-Presidents we have a long and growing list 
(so far, thirty-four in number) of names distinguished in 
almost every branch of public life. I may perhaps mention 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, Lady Olivier, Mrs. Pember Reeves, 
Mr. George Lansbury, Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B., and Major- 
General Sir Alfred Turner, K.C.B.—Yours, &c., 


Barpaka Ayrton Goutp, Hon. Sec. 
February 5th, 1914. 





Doetrp. 


FULFILMENT. 


No; it is not yours to open buds into blossoms. 

Shake the bud, strike it ; it is beyond your power to make 
it blossom. 

Your touch soils it, you tear its petals to pieces, and strew 
it on the dust. 

But no colors appear, and no perfume. 

Ah! it is not for you to open the bud into a blossom. 

He who can open the bud into a blossom does it so simply. 

He gives it a glance of his eyes, and the life sap stirs 
through its veins, for he who can make the bud 
blossom does it so simply. 

At his breath the flower spreads its wings and flutters 
in the wind. 

Colors flush out like heart-longings, the perfume betrays 
sweet secrets. 

He who can open the bud does it so simply. 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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The Borld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation’”’ Orrice, Tourspay NicHrt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“‘ Egypt in Transition.’’ By Sidney Low. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Roman and the British Empires: Two Historical Studies.” 
By Viscount Bryce. (Oxford University Press. 6s. net.) 

“ Reminiscences of My Life.”” By Henry Holiday. (Heinemann. 
16s. net.) 

“A Corner of the Cotswolds through the Nineteenth Century.” 
By M. Sturge Gretton. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Forty Years in Brazil.’”” By Frank Bennett. (Mills & Boon. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

‘* With the Russians in Mongolia.”” By H. G. Perry-Ayscough and 
Captain B. Otter-Barry. (Lane. 16s. net.) 

“The Law of Naval Warfare.” By J. A. Hall. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s. net.) 

“'Woman’s Place in the World of Letters.”” By A. 8S. Green. 
(Macmillan. 26. net.) 

“Small Souls.” By Louis Couperus. Translated by A. Teixeira 
de Mattos. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

‘“‘La Formation Sociale de l’Anglais Moderne.” Par Paul 
Descamps. (Paris: Colin. 4fr.) 

“Les Bas-Bleus du Premier Empire.” Par Alfred Marquieet. 
(Paris: Champion. 3fr. 50.) 

“ Mengeatte.”” Roman. Par Raymond Schwab. (Paris: Grasset. 
3fr. 50.) 

“‘ Sonnenbrut.”” Roman. Von O. Wohlbriick. (Berlin: Concordia. 


M.5.) ‘ . s 


WE live in days when any man of letters who can be 
represented as a literary “influence” is sure to find a 
biographer, and it is not surprising to see the announcement 
of a work on the life and writings of Charles Robert 
Maturin. Mr. N. Idmen writes to the “ Atheneum,”’ 
asking for the loan of any letters or documents relating to 
Maturin, to be employed in a study of that writer on which he 
is engaged. Maturin is now chiefly remembered by the attack 
made on his play, “ Bertram,” in Coleridge’s “ Biographia 
Litteraria.’’ Coleridge describes “ Bertram ”’ as “a super- 
fetation of blasphemy upon nonsense,’’ and says that its 
hero’s best deed is having saved his betters from the 
degradation of hanging him, by turning Jack Ketch to 
himself.”” Scott and Byron took a very different view of 
the tragedy, and it was by their influence that it was suc- 
cessfully produced by Kemble at Drury Lane. “It is one 
of those things,’’ wrote Scott, “which will either succeed 
greatly or be damned gloriously, for its merits are marked, 
deep, and striking, and its faults of a nature obnoxious to 
ridicule.’’ Among other famous admirers of Maturin were 
Balzac and Rossetti. Balzac borrowed from Maturin’s 
novel, ‘“ Melmoth,’’ for one of his own early works. 


* * + 


Miss Frora Masson’s biography of Robert Boyle, to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Constable, will have a literary 
as well as a scientific interest, for in addition to his 
physical and chemical experiments, and his share in 
founding the Royal Society, Boyle was not only a volu- 
minous writer himself, but the cause of a good deal of book- 
making by others. He founded the famous Boyle Lectures, 
to which so many of the greatest of English theologians have 
contributed, and it was his “ Occasional Reflections on 
Several Subjects ’’ which suggested the plan of “ Gulliver’s 
Travels ’’ to Swift. 

* + * 

“THREE Great Russian Novelists’’ is the title of Mr. 
Edward Garnett’s study of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, and Tur- 
genev, to be published shortly by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
Mrs. Garnett’s wonderful translations of these three 
novelists are familiar to all English readers of Russian 
fiction, and it will be remembered that her versions of Tur- 
genev were produced under her husband’s editorial super- 
vision. Mr. Garnett’s estimate and comparison of the three 
great Russians will be looked for with interest, as there are 
few Englishmen better qualified for such a task. 

7 2 ¥ 

Reavers of Mr. Henry James’s “ Partial Portraits,” 
“French Poets and Novelists,’ and “Essays in London and 
Elsewhere,” will be pleased to hear that Messrs. Dent 
announce a further collection of his critical essays. The 
studies in the coming volume have appeared in various 





magazines and journals during the past twenty years, and 
include appreciations of R. L. Stevenson, d’Annunzio. 
George Sand, Flaubert, Balzac, and Zola. 

~ * + 

ANOTHER interesting announcement made by the same 
publishers is Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson’s “ Appearances.”’ 
Mr. Dickinson has recently made a tour in China and 
Japan, and he has written his impressions of these 
countries as well as of India and America. But the most 
promising section of the book is the concluding chapters, in 
which Mr. Dickinson discusses the points of contrast 
between Eastern and Western civilization. The author of 
“Letters of John Chinaman” cannot fail to be well worth 
reading upon this topic. 

* ¥ * 

Mr. WeEt1s’s volume of essays, “ An Englishman Looks 
at the World,” to be published by Messrs. Cassell, will cover 
a wide range of subjects, and is said to be daring and out- 
spoken in its criticism. Among the topics handled will be 
“The Labor Unrest,’’ “ Education,’’ “ The Ideal Citizen,’ 
“Divorce,” ‘“ Will the Empire Live?”’ “The Collapse of 
Civilization,’’ “The Contemporary Novel,’”’ “ The Coming of 
Aviation,” and “The Common Sense of Warfare.’”’ Mr. 
Wells takes a strong line on the growth of armaments and 
our naval rivalry with Germany. ‘“ Germany,’’ he writes, 
“is like a boxer with a mailed fist heavier than his body, and 
when the time comes for the fist to be lifted, the whole dis- 
proportionate system will topple over.”’ . 

* * * 


Two or three books on prisons and their management are 
to be published this spring. Mr. Heinemann has in prepara- 
tion “ Prisons and Prisoners: Some Personal Experiences of 
Lady Constance Lytton and Jane Warton, Spinster.’’ It 
gives a statement of the facts that came under Lady 
Constance Lytton’s notice while she was in prison, first in the 
character of the unknown Jane Warton, and afterwards when 
her identity became disclosed. In “The Romance of Fraud,” 
to be published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins writes of prisons and prisoners in various times and 
countries, and tells the story of a number of notorious crimes. 
Mr. Hopkins has made a close study of everything connected 
with crime and criminals. His last book, “Wards of the 
State,” is recognized as of very high value by criminologists 
both in America and in this country. 

. 7 ¥ 

Proresson Rosert Donovan, of University College, 
Dublin, asks us to correct the statement in our issue of a 
fortnight ago, that he is engaged upon a biography of Parnell. 
We regret the mistake in our note, which was due, as 
Professor Donovan suggests, to a confusion of names and 
persons. 

* * * 

InN a paper “On the Relations between Spoken and 
Written Language,”’ just issued by the British Academy, 
Dr. Henry Bradley tells an excellent story of a misprint. 
Some years ago, Dr. Bradley saw in a newspaper an 
announcement of a person’s death, concluding with an 
addition which surprised him so much that he cut out the 
paragraph, and showed it to a large number of persons, all 
of whom read it over several times without detecting any- 
thing wrong. The addition was: “Fiends will kindly 
accept this intimation.” 

+ + * 

Messrs. Hutcuinson’s “ Story of the Nations,”’ the first 
part of which appeared last week, is intended to furnish 
general readers with the latest results of historical research. 
The work will be issued in fortnightly parts, and the plan 
adopted has been to allot the history of each nation to some 
scholar who has made it his special study. Professor Flinders 
Petrie begins the first part with a history of ancient Egypt, 
and this will be followed by Professor Giles’s “ China,’’ Dr. 
Mahaffy’s “Greece,” Sir Richard Temple’s “India,” Mr. 
Leonard King’s “Babylon and Assyria,” Professor Reid’s 
“Rome,” and Mr. J. H. Longford’s “Japan.” This pre 
liminary list of contributors shows that the reader can 
depend on having each subject treated by a competent 
authority. A special feature of the work will be the illustra- 
tions. These will include many of the great historical 
pictures, together with a number of others which have been 
specially painted from contemporary records and submitted 
to the approval of the historians. 
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THE PRUSSIAN SPIRIT. 


“Imperial Germany.” By PRINCE BERNHARD VON BULow. 
(Cassell. 16s. net.) 


WE are always inclined to be surprised at the thinness of 
the spectres which other men pursue. To the man of the 
world it is the philosopher and the poet who chase abstrac- 
tions. But it will sometimes happen, when the man of affairs 
sits down to paint the image of the phantom which he follows, 
that its lines and form appear to the rest of us to be indis- 
tinguishable from the vaguest of metaphysical cobwebs. 
That the Prussian nation is marching, all in step and to 
a good swinging tune, one does not doubt. One hears the 
word of command ring out, and, with a clatter like 
machinery, arms are grounded or bayonets fixed. There is 
a national purpose, one supposes, and all this discipline, all 
this repression of one’s self and one’s fellows has its 
conscious object. A nation which marches marches some- 
whither. But what is the goal? The answer ought to lie 
somewhere in this big book on “ Imperial Germany ” by the 
ex-Chancellor von Bulow. Here is the man who for many 
years was captain of the march, who set the pace, and gave 
the clanging orders, and stood, compass in hand, at the head 
of the file. He writes well. There is not an obscure sentence 
in his book, and even in the translation his rather terse, 
brisk, “ Frenchified ” style conveys its meaning with perfect 
precision. But the impression is none the less curiously 
abstract and unreal. The book is a treatise on the policy 
of Imperial Germany, and much of it is a defence—adroit, 
courteous, and not too detailed—of the methods which 
Prince von Bilow followed as Chancellor—of his attitude in 
turn to Britain, France, and Russia, of the Moroccan crisis, 
the Tariff question, and the pacific war upon the Poles. What 
we miss in it is some definition of the ultimate purpose. Why 
does a nation struggle to adjust the balance of power? Why 
is it a matter of inordinate concern to it as a nation to defend 
the economic interests of certain firms which are its sub- 
jects in Morocco? And how does it connect the conception 
of “nationality” which emerges from these diplomatic 
enterprises, with the other conception of racial predominance 
which reveals itself in the dragooning of the Poles and the 
“plantation” of the Eastern Provinces? In some of these 
chapters we are dealing with a “nation’’ which conducts 
its business very much as some great chartered company 
might do. It has its armaments and its diplomatists, and 
the two together manifestly win for it “ places in the sun,” 
concessions, spheres of interest, and the like. All this is 
hard, concrete, and on a low plane, intelligible. It is easy 
to understand why a State so engaged must be in a constant 
state of war, officially declared, with its Socialists. But it 
is not easy, it is even impossible, to connect all this with 
the facile language of idealism which pervades this book. 
What has all this to do with nationality? Why is it that 
parties and classes should be asked to interrupt their pursuit 
of their own objects and interests to further this realistic 
policy that masquerades as patriotism? Prince von Bilow 
has no answer, nor does he even anticipate the question. 

It is not at all as a philosophy of modern statecraft that 
this book has value, but rather as a statement, admirably 
clear and frankly honest, of the daily purposes which govern 
contemporary German statesmen. The English reader will 
turn to it first of all for an authoritative statement of the 
German view of the Anglo-German rivalry. It is put forward 
with good temper and without bitterness, but it is disap- 
pointingly sketchy. Prince Bilow traces the beginning of the 
tension to the period before the Russo-Japanese War, when 
our diplomacy sought German aid against Russian encroach- 
ments in China. We wanted, in his view, to use Germany as 
a cat’s-paw against Russia in the Far East, and she declined 
the invitation, because she had to think of the risks to which 
she would thereby expose herself in Europe. We are not 
sure that this conveys all the facts. An understanding was 


actually concluded, by which Britain and Germany bound 
themselves to maintain the integrity of China, and went on 
(as all Powers do when they conclude such treaties) to ear- 
mark the Yangtse Valley as a special British preserve. 
Germany declined to back our protests when Russia seized 
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Port Arthur, on the ground that Manchuria is not an integral 
part of China, nor was her respect for our monopoly on the 
Yangtse at all too scrupulous. It was not the German refusal 
to join us against Russia which made bad blood, but the 
German failure to fulfil the bargain. On the later aspects 
of this tangled and unsatisfactory chapter of history he is 
less reticent. He has much to say about our pursuit of 
our traditional policy of the balance of power. His defence 
of German policy in Morocco follows the familiar lines of his 
speeches to the Reichstag, and apart from such details as 
the “Panther ”’ episode, it has always seemed to us a good 
defence. In the first place, Germany resented the assump- 
tion of France and this country that they had a right to 
settle the fate of Morocco without consulting third parties. 
In the second place, she was concerned for her economic 
interests (primarily, of course, for her share in the mines 
and public works). There results from this survey little or 
nothing that is new, but it confirms the retrospective morals 
which most English Liberals drew long ago’ from the 
Moroccan affair. Changes of status in a “dying empire,” 
and the allocation of spheres of influence and penetration 
ought to be the concern not of any group of Powers, but of 
the Concert. Further, a Power which so manifestly pursues 
economic ends, as Germany does, is a Power with which it 
ought always to be easy to do business and make bargains. 

In the pages which he devotes to the fleet, Prince Bulow 
is interesting, not merely in what he says, but in what he 
omits to say. That armaments are a burden, or that, if 
necessary, they are a necessary evil, is not at all his stand- 
point. Throughout this book he reasons from the single 
premise that Germany is a military Power, though she is 
also an industrial Power. The fleet is her secondary arma 
ment, and he no more regrets that she must carry it than 
a gentleman of the seventeenth century regretted that he 
must carry a rapier. He maintains, indeed, that the Germans 
are not a warlike people, protests their love of peace, and 
disclaims every thought of making an aggressive use of the 
fleet. The two positions are not inconsistent. Modern 
Powers fight by counting, and struggle rather by pitting 
armaments against each other, than by risking life and spill- 
ing blood in actual conflict. We live in a state of dry war- 
fare. Two defences are presented for the growth of the 
German Navy. The first is the familiar defence that it is 
an insurance for commerce. By the growth of a mercantile 
marine second only to our own, Germany has become 
“vulnerable at sea.” ‘We have entrusted millions to the 
ocean, and with these millions the weal and woe of many 
of our countrymen.” If this were all, the hopeful reader 
is tempted to interject, nothing is wanted but the abolition 
of capture at sea to render this great and costly navy un- 
necessary. Assuredly, if the right of capture had been 
abandoned by us before the last century closed, the German 
Navy could not have been built up. Middle-class support for 
it was won only because our maintenance of the doctrine of 
legalized piracy threatened the goods and the fortune of a 
mercantile people. But the navy has another use, and 
Prince Bulow is quite frank about it. The navy has become 
a weight in the balance of power. It has its use in the 
rivalries of groups by which “ places in the sun ”’ are won, 
and economic interests defended. 

Prince Biilow is an opportunist and a man who lives from 
day to day. There is no hint in this book of any means by 
which Europe may reach a happier and less anxious con- 
dition. Himself a devotee and imitator of Bismarck, he 
passes unconsciously the sharpest of all possible condemna- 
tions on Bismarck’s statesmanship in his pessimistic analysis 
of the French state of mind. He is polite and even 
generous in the homage which he pays to French spirit and 
French courage. But he sums up his diagnosis in the 
sentence, “ France moves in a circle round the thought of 
Alsace-Lorraine.”’ The “revanche,’’ in other words, is the 
pivot of European politics. Is it a fact? It may be so, but 
Prince Bulow is an interested witness. Turn to the second 
half of the book, and you encounter some such reasoning 
as this. Germany is a military State. She must therefore 
have a strong monarchy and accept Prussian leadership. 
Social democracy is the irreconcilable enemy of the State, 
and must be combated as such, because it will never bow to 
the Prussian monarchy. The tariff must be kept at a level 
which is economically indefensible, because only a self- 
supporting nation with a strong agricultural population 
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could face a European war. In this chain of logic which is 
the real premise? Is it the dictum of the professedly dis- 
interested bureaucrat that for State reasons, everything in 
peace must be subordinated to the possibility of war? Or 
is it the interest of the Prussian landed class which 
thrives under the Tariff and dreads Socialism? In either 
case, the military necessity is an essential link in the chain, 
and the military necessity rests on Alsace. If the French 
passion for the ‘‘ revanche ’’ were not a fact, the Prussian 
ruling caste would be driven to invent it. Our belief is that, 
to a great extent, they have invented it; and, so far as it 
exists, they deliberately keep it alive by such exploits as the 
performances at Zabern. One closes the book understanding 
very clearly that Prussian policy is a logical whole, and 
doubting whether the armed peace of Europe will-ever yield 
to anything better until the Prussian domination has been 
broken at home. 





MR. YEATS’S THEATRE. 


“‘Our Irish Theatre: A Chapter of Autobiography.” By 
Lady GREGORY. (Putnam. 5s. net.) 

“John Millington Synge and the Irish Theatre.” By 
MAURICE BovurGEo!s. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THESE are two books which will be of permanent importance 
as source-books for the history of the modern Irish dramatic 
movement. Lady Gregory’s is important, though it is also 
just a little self-important. Judged as the history of the 
Abbey Theatre, it is scrappy, incomplete, and sometimes 
trivial; but it gives us the story of one who was—if the 
paradox is permissible—not only an eye-witness, but a 
leading actor, in the continual struggle in which the theatre 
has been engaged—first against the indifference of nearly 
everybody, then against an Irish mob, then against a 
British Lord-Lieutenant, then against an American publican. 
Just at present, the theatre is, perhaps, on the eve of a 
greater struggle than any of these—the struggle against the 
vulgarization of acting, which is one of the vices of com- 
mercialism in the arts. When the Abbey Players were in 
London last, it seemed to us that they were not warding off 
this subtile and inglorious enemy as vigorously as they might 
have been doing. Lady Gregory, apparently, does not even 
realize that such an enemy exists. If one compares the 
half-farcical, half-sentimental manner in which “The 
Playboy of the Western World” is now produced with the 
harsh and savage humor of the first performances, when 
Mr. W. G. Fay was still a member of the company, one 
realizes how insidiously success undermines the moral of 
even the most devoted group of artists. 

Lady Gregory does not go into great detail concerning 
the origin of the Irish theatre, which she traces back to a 
conversation between Mr. Yeats and herself at Coole in 
1898. The first performance was given on May the 8th, 1899, 
when an absurd attempt was made to obtain a hostile recep- 
tion for Mr. Yeats’s “Countess Cathleen,” on the ground 
that it was against Catholic orthodoxy that a lady who sold 
her soul, even to help the poor, should ultimately be 
admitted into Heaven. Luckily, the average Catholic 
theatre-goer in Dublin refused to take the charge seriously, 
and so eminent a Catholic as Dr. William Barry wrote to 
Mr. Yeats to assure him that the moral of his story was 
on all fours with St. Paul’s ‘“‘ I wish to be anathema for my 
brethren.” 

Reading the account of the early days of the theatre in 
these two books, one feels at times almost as if one were 
reading the history of two different theatres; and one gets 
still a third version of the story in Mr. George Moore’s 
“Hail and Farewell!” None of the three, it may be 
remarked incidentally, brings into relief the important fact 
that the hero of the whole movement, as he is the greatest 
literary figure in Modern Ireland, is Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
Even if we recognize that Synge had the genius of drama in 
a higher degree than Mr. Yeats, and that Mr. Moore has 
the genius of fiction beyond almost anyone now writing in 
English, as he shows even in his reminiscences, it is time 
that we should insist on the appreciation of Mr. Yeats’s 
poetic genius as one of the most splendid contributions of 
recent times to literature. That he put this genius into 
harness for the sake of the Irish dramatic movement may 
not have been fortunate for himself, but what a send-off it 





gave to the movement! His “Kathleen Ni Houlihan” 
brought the youth of Nationalist Ireland behind the new 
theatre; and his “ King’s Threshold,’’ in which Mr. Frank 
Fay spoke verse as we have never heard it spoken since on 
the stage, except by Sarah Bernhardt, gave the theatre 
dignity outside Ireland as a centre of new artistic excite- 
ments. Nor should we forget the part that the Fays have 
played in the building-up of an Irish theatre. The Irish 
Literary Theatre was at first merely a society for importing 
English actors into Dublin to produce plays by Irish writers, 
and might have continued to be so for a considerable time, if 
Mr. Frank Fay had not happened, in August, 1900, to read 
an article in the “Morning Leader” in which “ Mr. 
William Archer, reviewing a volume of Norwegian dramatic 
criticism, explained how Ole Bull, the great Norwegian 
violinist, had formed the Norwegian National Theatre for 
seven or eight amateurs who had answered his advertisement 
for people wishing to make a profession of singing, dancing, 
and acting.” This last was the theatre that had “ hatched 
Ibsen.” By April, 1902, the efforts of the Fay brothers were 
so successful that they had founded the Irish National 
Dramatic Company, and were producing “A. E.’s”’ 
“Deirdre” and Mr. Yeats’s “ Kathleen Ni Houlihan.” Theo 
Irish National Theatre Society soon followed, and in 1904 
Miss Horniman stepped forward and built—or rebuilt—the 
Abbey Theatre as we know it to-day. To the outsider, the 
history of the Abbey Theatre may seem like a continuous 
advance from one height of prosperity to another. That is 
because the movement always succeeded if getting talked 
about. As a matter of fact, however, it did not always 
succeed in getting audiences; and Lady Gregory gives us 
a pathetic reminiscence of those empty and discouraging 
days :— 

** Often I have gone out by the stage door when the curtain 
was up, and come round into the auditorium by the front 
hall, hoping that in the dimness I might pass for a new arrival, 
and so encourage the few scattered people in the stalls.” 

It was “ The Playboy,” of course, that made the theatre 

world-famous. Before “ The Playboy ’’ it was regarded, more 
or less, as a charming trifle. After “The Playboy” it was 
seen to be an institution serious enough to set men fighting 
about it. To the present writer, “ The Playboy” has always 
seemed one of the least of Synge’s plays, and not an inhabi- 
tant of the same artistic world as “ Riders to the Sea’”’ and 
“The Well of the Saints.” At the same time, whatever may 
be one’s critical opinion of it, it is historically the most 
exciting play the Abbey Theatre has produced. People have 
often expressed their amazement that so exuberant an 
extravaganza should ever have been objected to by people 
with a sense of humor. But, surely, however one may detest 
the rowdyism that tried to drive it from the theatre, the 
provocativeness of the play is obvious to anyone who has eyes 
to see. Both Lady Gregory and Mr. Yeats realized that the 
play as it was written, and is now printed, was too bold for 
unexpurgated production. “I did not think,” Lady Gregory 
tells us, “it was fit to be put on the stage without cutting ”’ ; 
and Mr. Yeats, who was away from Dublin during the 
rehearsals of the play, wrote to Lady Gregory: “I would 
like to know how you thought ‘ The Playboy’ acted. 
Have they cleared many of the objectionable sentences out 
of it?’’ The cuts were not made for the first night; they 
have been made in every performance since. Those who wish 
to understand why Dublin—or a small portion of it—rioted 
on those first nights, should read “The Playboy,” and read it, 
not in the easy-going spirit in which it is now acted, but in 
the light of the far fiercer humor of the early performances. 
There is no excuse for the abominable behavior of the 
rowdies ; but we shall be stupid if we do not see how their 
simple emotions came to be outraged. 

M. Bourgeois, in his valuable book—a book rich in 
biographical and historical facts, and, even if it has not great 
critical distinction, a book of infinitely sounder and wiser 
judgments than are usual when Synge is the subject—enables 
us to understand how it was that a man of Synge’s tempera- 
ment came into such violent collision with popular Irish 
opinion. Synge, partly as a result of physical disease, 
“revelled in all that was pungent, truculent, and savage,”’ 
and “although his mind was fundamentally sane, his 
impaired bodily health had distorted his vision from the 
beginning.”’ Those who have detected a recurrent eroticism, 


especially in his later plays, have often been reproved by 
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Mr. Yeats; but M. Bourgeois gives evidence on their side 
when he tells us how in Paris Synge lived for a time 
“‘\in rooms overlooking the beautiful garden of a convent of 
nuns. The view of the convent prompted in Synge the idea of 


a play of monastic life, which Mr. Yeats read in MS., and 
which was marked by a strong eroticism.” 


Not that Synge led the wild, erotic existence which, according 
to M. Bourgeois, has at times been imputed to him. 

“ Personally, he had, I believe, a profound contempt, at 
least a fundamental distaste for the promiscuous sensuality of 
the roué. <A significant anecdote is told of how a friend, 
visiting the salon, criticised the naked figure of a 
woman in one of Henner’s pastoral paintings. Synge said he 
knew nothing of such matters. Synge always remained 
as chaste and pure as ever man was.” 

On the other hand, wild language shocks the conventional 
more than wild life; and in wild language Synge delighted. 


“His language was often coarse, at times, I have heard, 
almost incredibly gross, and he indulged in magnificent swear- 
words, which had something of the Elizabethan or Rabelaisian 
licentiousness.”’ 


His crime at the Abbey Theatre was that in his plays he held 
the mirror up too boldly to certain aspects of his own nature. 
His comic eroticism, his freakish delights in characters and 
words that beautifully ignored the Ten Commandments, his 
mockery of the holy standards of commonplace existence, 
these were too much for the respectability of a Dublin 
audience. 

Synge himself, however, it is worth remembering, was 
never hated in Dublin as his plays were. He was, as M. 
Bourgeois reveals him to us, a gentle and attractive figure, 
and his brave fight with death gave him a tragic interest for 
all who knew him. He died in March, 1909, in a private 
hospital in Dublin. 


‘‘In the early morning Synge said to the nurse, ‘ It’s no 
use fighting death any longer,’ and turned over and died.” 


Lady Gregory quotes this from a letter of Mr. Yeats. 
Her book, on the whole, as we have said, is disappointing. 
One would like to have seen some justice done to the work 
and personality of the late Mr. Frederick Ryan, the first 
secretary of the theatre, and a little more evidence of the 
recognition of the powerful gifts of Mr. Lennox Robinson 
would have been welcome. Even in her reminiscences of 
Synge, she is much less interesting that M. Bourgeois, with 
his indefatigable zest for even the least touch of personal 
color. M. Bourgeois has written one of the few good existing 
books on the Irish dramatic revival. He is too fond of foot- 
notes, and at times quotes-painfully mediocre authorities. 
He also repeats quite seriously the story that “when Mr. 
Yeats first went to Aran, the people were surprised to find 
that he was only a peaceful tourist, not a murderer seeking 
sanctuary.’ But his book remains an original and useful 
compilation—a just essay in discovery and criticism. 





SPITHEAD AND THE NORE. 


“Phe Naval Mutinies of 1797.” By ConraD GILL. (Man- 
chester University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Gitt has chosen an excellent subject for research. The 
Naval Mutinies of 1797 are an exciting and dramatic series of 
events. They broke out at a time when England was 
involved in the most serious war that she has ever waged, 
and they seemed at one time to threaten her with a real 
danger of exposure to invasion. The course they followed is 
full of interest from every point of view. It is always inte- 
resting to see how bodies of men will behave when the routine 
of their life snaps and they are suddenly thrown on new and 
strange conditions. This is in some senses the most interest- 
ing aspect of the mutinies, and the most impressive. 
Sailors were commanding or cashiering their officers, keeping 
order with a drastic discipline of their own, negotiating with 
the Government, telling the ruling class of England, with 
dignity and spirit, a great many truths that they were 
unlikely to hear under any other circumstances, and, finally, 
extorting concessions that were long overdue but would not 
have been made in response to any other method. If the 
Mutiny had closed, as it began, at Spithead, it would have 
been an unqualified success. Everything that was won was 





won already, and all the discredit and misery came with the 
unhappy sequel at the Nore. 

The mutiny began in what seems an ‘accidental, but is 
really a characteristic, incident. In February, 1797, the 
seamen of three or four of the larger ships in the Channel 
Fleet sent a petition to Lord Howe for increase of wages. 
Howe had ceased to be Commander-in-Chief, but the seamen 
looked upon him as their proper mouthpiece in Parliament. 
Howe was ill at Bath, and as the petitions should have been 
addressed to his successor, he took no action. More petitions 
followed, and Howe ultimately sent them to the Admiralty. 
There also they made no impression. The grievances of the 
sailors were real enough, as anybody knows who looks at 
Mr. Masefield’s “Sea Life in Nelson’s Time,”” Two months 
before this outbreak, lieutenants’ pay had been raised on the 
ground of the rise in prices, and two years before the pay of 
the army had been raised, but seamen’s wages had stood still 
since the time of Charles the Second. Crews were never paid 
until their wages had been due for six months, and in some 
cases the delay lengthened into years, the British Navy in 
this respect resembling the modern Turkish Army. The gross 
normal wage was £23 a year, subject to various deductions, 
and very much reduced in value by the method of payment, 
which drove the luckless sailors into the clutches of mono- 
polist money-lenders. The food was repulsive, discipline was 
brutal ; some men, pressed after a voyage, were never on shore 
for three or four years at a time, and prize-money was divided 
in scandalously unjust proportions between officers and men. 
The men’s case was, indeed, overwhelming. However, the 
petitions sent by Howe lay neglected at Whitehall, together 
with others that had been sent there direct the year before. 

By the middle of April the sailors realized that the 
Admiralty did not intend to pay the slightest attention to 
their petitions, and that stronger measures were necessary. 
Accordingly they drew up another batch of petitions, signed 
this time, in which they told the Admiralty that they would 
not weigh anchor until their grievances were redressed. 
Copies of some of these petitions were sent to Fox, as leader 
of the Opposition. Meanwhile the Admiralty, having ascer- 
tained that there was trouble of some sort brewing at Spit- 
head, thought the best way of dealing with it was to get the 
fleet out to sea. On the 16th of April, when petitions were 
still being signed in the fleet, Bridport, the Commander-in- 
Chief received orders to sail. This brought things to a 
head. The sailors refused to weigh anchor. They elected 
delegates, who formed a committee that met in the Admiral’s 
cabin on board the “ Queen Charlotte,’’ and drew up rules for 
the conduct of the fleet. Bridport saw that resistance was 
hopeless, and acquiesced, feeling not a little aggrieved that 
the Admiralty had given such wanton provocation. But the 
Admiralty—where the only personal questions that were 
pressing were the competing interests of powerful people for 
the promotion of their relatives—were still unable to grasp 
the facts, and bade Bridport tell the fleet that the application 
would be considered, and then to put to sea. The sailors, of 
course, refused to budge. Every man took an oath of fidelity ; 
unpopular officers were politely ordered to leave their ships ; 
and the sailors took charge of discipline and order. Then at 
last Whitehall realized that the matter was urgent, and Lord 
Spencer, Sir Richard Arden, and Admiral Young hurried 
down to Portsmouth to meet the delegates. Then followed 
some days of negotiation, at the end of which the Admiralty, 
who had begun with a very inadequate offer (after turning 
over some desperate projects for quelling the mutiny), con- 
ceded the full financial demands of the men. The mutiny all 
but ended there; but Admiral Gardiner, by his tactless 
address, contrived to make the sailors, who remembered how 
the ringleaders had fared in other mutinies, suspicious, and 
when the Admiralty ordered them to weigh anchor, they 
refused to comply until they had the King’s pardon and an 
Act of Parliament. Spencer, fully alive now to the facts, and 
feeling that, in such a crisis, points of form must not be too 
nicely balanced, hurried to Windsor with Pitt. They arrived 
at nine o’clock in the evening of the 21st, and by a quarter to 
seven next morning, a hundred copies of the King’s proclama- 
tion of pardon were distributed at Portsmouth. The mutiny 
was atanend. It had been a rare display of determination 
and order. A seaman on the “ Pompeii,’’ whose offence was 
that he brought a pint of spirits on board, had twelve strokes 
of the cat and a ducking from his fellows. 

Two things now happened to upset the peace that had 
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been restored. The wind shifted, and though the fleet was 
ready to sail, it was unable to leave. Meanwhile the sailors, 
not understanding, of course, the procedure of Parliament, 
began to think they would be cheated of their prize, and 
when the Duke of Bedford, who only meant to damage the 
Government, put questions in the House of Lords that 
seemed to indicate that he shared their mistrust of the 
Admiralty, their suspicion grew. Next, the Admiralty, 
beginning to be alarmed about authority and discipline, chose 
this moment for issuing orders on the subject to the fleet. 
The result was another outbreak. Peace was finally made 
when Lord Howe, whom the sailors trusted, brought the Act 
of Parliament in his pocket, giving them their better pay 
and provisions. Even Howe could not altogether disabuse the 
sailors’ minds of suspicion, and the Admiralty were driven to 
concede one final demand, that the unpopular officers whom the 
sailors had removed should leave the Navy. This was, 
perhaps, the most striking of the men’s victories : 114 officers 
were thus dismissed, and the recollection of that event must 
have had something to do with the improvement in the 
treatment of sailors that followed the mutiny. 

The Mutiny at the Nore began apparently in response to 
an appeal from Spithead, and the authorities thought that 
when peace was made at Spithead, the Nore fleet would also 
return to duty. It lasted much longer than the Spithead 
Mutiny. The Admiralty, having made such important and 
rapid concessions, were now convinced that further concessions 
would mean an end of all discipline. They did consent to 
visit Sheerness, but the utmost lengths they would go in the 
way of conciliation was to promise a pardon. The leader of 
the mutiny was Richard Parker, who was elected President 
of the Committee of Delegates, though he had only been in 
the fleet for six weeks. Parker, who was thirty years old, 
had had an adventurous life. He had been in the navy in 
various capacities (during the American War he had been a 
midshipman), and during the Revolutionary War he had been 
court-martialled and disrated for refusing to obey a 
lieutenant. The last time he entered the Navy it was from 
a debtors’ prison. The delegates, thinking that by holding 
out they might wring another concession from the Admiralty 
(for nothing had been conceded on the subject of prize-money, 
and there were other outstanding demands), refused to make 
peace or accept the pardon. But from that moment the 
fortunes of war and politics veered round. They lost public 
support, and Sheerness came to hate and fear them. Sume 
ships broke away at the end of May, and it is probable that 
the mutiny would have collapsed, had it not spread 
to Admiral Duncan’s squadron. This squadron was at 
Yarmouth, and preparing to sail to a station near the 
Texel. The Admiralty were so sure of his men that they 
pressed on him the disagreeable policy of taking his ships 
to the Nore to suppress the mutiny ; but the men anticipated 
these arrangements, and all his ships except two left him, 
and went to the Nore to join the mutineers. The mutiny was 
thus kept alive for another fortnight. The Admiralty 
isolated the mutineers, removed the lights and buoys, 
which prevented their escape to sea, and wore them out. The 
mutineers discussed various projects for taking the ships to 
Ireland or America, but, as Mr. Gill points out, the circum- 
stance that gave them command of the river tended to their 
defeat, for it was easy to entrap a fleet in the river mouth, 
with only a narrow channel between the sandbanks. Some of 
the ringleaders escaped to France. Parker himself made no 
attempt to escape. He was court-martialled and hanged. 
Fifty-two other death sentences were passed, but apparently 
only twenty-four were carried out. Some three hundred and 
fifty mutineers were pardoned. Discipline was thoroughly 
restored, and six of the ships that had been concerned in the 
mutiny took part some months later in the Battle of 
Camperdown. 

Mr. Gill’s narrative of the events is excellent, and his 
exposition of the grievances of the sailors is clear and full. 
He is, we think, less successful in his examination of the 
political elements in the mutiny. He seems to pay excessive 
respect to the report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on the secret societies, whereas a report of a 
House of Commons Committee in those days is often 
worthless, except as evidence of the temper and credulity of 
the Government. Similarly he attaches some importance to 
the statements of spies, whereas those statements throw little 
light on any subject except the spy’s opinion as to the kind 





of report that was most likely to impress the Government, 
and ensure the continuance of his services and salary. 
The passage which Mr. Gill quotes as of special interest, 
on p. 308, reads uncommonly like the reports of other similar 
committees, that are now known to have been based on the 
legends of Oliver and his associates. 

That politics entered into the mutiny is unquestionable. 
As Mr. Gill says, the sailors had certainly caught something 
of the new spirit of the Revolution, and the processes that 
swept men into the fleets must have swept in some men of 
revolutionary opinions, who were in revolt against the brutal 
class power of the time. That at the end some desperate 
men, faced with the prospect of hanging at home, recom- 
mended flight to France, seems much less surprising to us 
than it does to Mr. Gill. More than once he seems to drop 
into the mistake of the Admiralty, of supposing that if men’s 
grievances are not new, they cannot be the cause of revolt, 
and he scarcely allows for the great mistrust that was natural 
to the soldiers and sailors of the time. On the general 
question of the revolutionary societies and their objects, Mr. 
Gill is, we think, a less trustworthy guide than Mr. Veitch, 
whose book on the genesis of Parliamentary Reform we 
reviewed in these columns a few months ago. 





RELIGION AND POLITICS. 


“Pulpit, Platform, and Parliament.” By_the Rev. C. 
SILVESTER HORNE, M.A., M.P. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


WHEN Mr. Silvester Horne sits down to write a formal auto- 
biography, he should make this book his starting-point. It 
has the qualities more of an apologia than of a history of 
events and experiences, of a philosophic self-vindication 
rather than of such a narrative of polemical adventure as 
seems to be trebly foreshadowed in his title. Moreover, it 
has the quality—most enviable of virtues in a prologue—of 
suspense ; it kindles expectancy and sharpens the appetite 
for what is to come, only, to be sure, to leave anticipation 
but half-fulfilled. As we read on, we feel that the author 
is strengthening his hold on our attention, and that in 
revealing his intellectual bent, he is, at the same time, ex- 
plaining not only Whitefield’s Tabernacle, but the last two 
polls at Ipswich. Consequently, our quarrel is not with his 
expansiveness in generalization, which, after all, is the 
source of our interest, but rather with his economy of inci- 
dent and illustration. We want to see more of the external 
circumstance of a life so diversified in its pursuits and oppor- 
tunities as Mr. Horne’s is shown to be, and we want it pre- 
sented with effects of light and shade and of variety and 
contrast, such as might readily be obtained by a somewhat 
more leisured pen working through the medium of a less 
unegotistical temper. 

For it is on behalf of his causes, not of his personal 
association with them, that the writer seeks to enlist our 
sympathy. As one would expect, he is eager, above every- 
thing else, to give us a right impression of “ Whitefield’s ”’ 
as a sort of organized religious democracy, a militant foe 
of “snobbery and caste’’—names that stand for national 
dangers in Mr. Horne’s ears—and a strategic centre of 
moral enthusiasms. Ten years ago, as the captain of this 
fortress informs us, he left Kensington to take up his new 
work, charged by his fellow-Congregationalists in London 
to see it through ; and ever since, the more he has labored, 
the more the task seems to have grown in his hands. What 
else can Mr. Horne expect? Whitefield’s is insatiable. 
Already it has absorbed at least one public-house. It is not 
indeed what some institutional churches have been called, 
merely “a church plus a billiard-table””—our author pro- 
tests vehemently against any such misconception—but it does 
harbor a billiard-table, and, after absorbing a public-house, 
it would now like to keep one; while yet another of its 
ambitions is to open and control a theatre, “to experiment 
in the dramatic presentation of Christian history, as well as 
to mirror the actual problems of life and faith as we see 
them.” A pastor who insists on breaking fresh ground in 
this style must expect to be kept busy, especially if he adds 
to such enterprises the occasional burden of an all-night 
patrol up and down the purlieus of central London in pur- 
suance of a personal crusade against crime and vice. On 
this side of his experience, by the way, it is interesting to 
have Mr. Horne’s testimony to the sinister pre-eminence 
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of London’s nocturnal coffee-stalls as “centres of evil ”’— 
a severe judgment, in which he has been anticipated by 
Mr. John Burns. 

To the House of Commons, of which he has been a 
brilliant and popular member since January, 1910, Mr. 
Horne pays a tribute which should surprise the numerous 
class who never look at a debate in Parliament except when 
it has been broken by some incident of disorder. ‘‘ The most 
tolerant assembly in the world,” testifies Mr. Horne, “ and 
an assembly the most accessible to sincere and instructed 
argument.’””’ Members whose gifts have proved less accept- 
able to-the majority of their fellows, might have a different 
tale to tell. Witnesses on both sides, however, must be 
allowed to speak of the House as they have found it; so 
that happy is the Member for Ipswich in his flattering con- 
viction (we speak now from the Parliamentary point of view) 
that there are some church assemblies which have “ much to 
learn from the House of Commons as to the courtesies of 
debate,’ and which, in the past, have -been the theatre of 
scenes more passionately stormy than any at Westminster. 
On the subject of his election to this well-mannered body 
while still in the position of a minister in charge of a church 
—the first instance of the kind since the days of Praise-God- 
Barebones—Mr. Horne has much to say, mostly couched in 
a tone of exhilarating pugnacity. “There has always been 
a sort of unwritten law against ministers of religion being 
members of the House of Commons ever since the Crom- 
wellian Parliaments of 1653 and 1654. It is not easy to see 
why. There are literally dozens of them in the House of 
Lords, and it must obviously be better, if they have a voice 
in Parliament, that they should owe it not to privilege but 
to the desire of the people freely expressed.” Moreover, 
although it may be a pity that Anglican bishops should so 
often have voted in the wrong lobby, it is better, in Mr. 
Horne’s opinion, that they should vote in the wrong lobby 
than not vote at all. Here, it will be seen, we have to do 
with a thoroughly impenitent type of preacher-politician, one 
who openly scoffs at the “ glass-case theory of the minister,” 
and who, in so many words, holds that you might as well 
try to divorce religion from morals as from politics. 

We have written and quoted enough to indicate the kind 
of personal attractiveness that shines through the various 
chapters of Mr. Horne’s reflections, and we have only to add, 
in illustration of his admirable avoidance of triviality, that 
even when the author relates an incident or retails a con- 
versation, it is usually to advance an argument or enforce a 
moral. ‘ What about Ireland?” asked President Wilson, 
when seen a year or two ago by his visitor from Whitefield’s, 
who now reports that, like most American statesmen, Dr. 
Wilson was emphatic that the passing of Home Rule would 
sound the death-knell of Irish hostility to Great Britain, so 
far as America was concerned. ‘‘ What about Germany ?’’ the 
same distinguished man might also have asked, and perhaps 
he did. At all events, we are told that, in expressing a 
hope that England would work towards better relations with 
that country, the President, in a very suggestive passage, 
added that, with an Anglo-German understanding, the last 
obstacle to permanent peace between the British and 
American peoples might disappear. 





AN ADVENTUROUS QUEEN. 


‘* The Court of Christina of Sweden, and the Later Adven- 
tures of the Queen in Exile.” By FRANcis GRIBBLE. 
(Nash. 15s. net.) 


Ir must be fifty years since an English writer, Henry Wood- 
head, produced in two volumes his “ Memoirs of Christina, 
Queen of Sweden.” At that date a foreign biographer of the 
enigmatic Queen—daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, who 
resigned her throne to be received into the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to live as a wayward spirit moved her—had to 
be very good at guessing; for, in the main avenues of 
research, the notice- was hung: “No thoroughfare.’’ Later 
came a countryman of Queen Christina, Baron de Bildt, 
with important books written round her correspondence 
with that fascinating churchman, Cardinal Azzolino. To all 
the newest and most trustworthy authorities, of whatever 
kind, Mr. Gribble does justice in a work of no little instruc- 
tion and amusement. From whatever point of view we take 





the liberty of criticizing Christina, she lays a certain spell 
on us; surprising and charming us, above all, by her extreme 
modernity. We can imagine her leading a procession of 
suffragettes along the Embankment and haranguing them 
from a platform in the Park; organizing something tip-top 
in fancy balls at the Albert Hall; offering a prize to the 
handsomest and best-dressed young nobleman at her annual 
garden-party ; and breeding and training (and not impossibly 
riding) the winner of the Grand National Steeplechase. Only, 
we cannot think of her as doing anything very serious for a 
very great stretch of time. Mr. Gribble, comparing some of the 
aphorisms with which the Queen solaced her declining years, 
observes, happily enough, that the sentiments conveyed in them 
“represent the two alternating moods ”—cynical and devo- 
tional—‘‘ of the woman who had aspired to reach the land 
of Beulah, and had reached it, but was continually popping 
in and out instead of staying there.” When all 
examinations and cross-examinations of her are at 
an end, the lady remains a touch inscrutable. What 
was her real motive for putting to death Monaldeschi, 
a member of her suite at the Palace of Fontainebleau? Mr. 
Gribble makes it as certain as anything can be that 
Monaldeschi—traitor or no traitor—was not, and had never 
been, Christina’s lover. Had she, then, any lovers, she 
who, the “ Minerva of the North,” was also in some quarters 
regarded as the “Messalina of the North’? A very curious letter 
of Azzolino’s, read between the lines, is apt to raise suspicions 
in this connection; yet Mr. Gribble, glancing both at this 
and at the Monaldeschi mystery, is compelled to admit that 
the secrets of Christina’s alcove have been “almost as well 
kept as the secret of the motive of her crime.” From her 
mother, Marie-Eléonore, eldest daughter of the Elector of 
Brandenburg, Queen Christina had inherited an undoubted 
neuropathic tendency ; and “it is, in short, as the first con- 
spicuous case of the neurosis of the North—that mysterious 
malady with which Ibsen’s dramas have familiarized the 
modern world—that Christina’s career arrests and enchains 
our interest.” Yet her seeming self-control arrests us in 
almost a like degree; and, for all available evidence of a 
positive kind, we may just as well consider Christina as a 
heroine ‘“ who delighted in dalliance, but was deterred by a 
modesty indistinguishable from terror from yielding to any 
man’s passionate advances.’’ Might the case of the Swedish 
Queen and Azzolino be classed with that of Anne of Austria 
and Mazarin? We incline to think, however, that Christina 
was more in love than Anne. 





NEW FICTION. 


“The Making of an Englishman.” By W. L. Grorcr. (Con- 
stable. 6s.) 
“Pantomime.” By G. B. STERN. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tue central idea of “The Making of an Englishman,” 
expressed by the title, is ingeniously carried out by Mr. 
George. Many thousands of young men, the children of 
foreign immigrants, every year are added to the ranks of 
the middle class, and it is noticeable how quickly they strive 
to anglicize themselves and rid themselves of the label of 
“ Jew,” or “ foreigner,” which handicaps them in British 
eyes. This rule, however, applies far less in the case of the 
Frenchman than in that of other nationalities, and it must be 
owned that Mr. George’s hero, Lucien Cadoresse, who, at 
twenty-two, forsakes Bordeaux for London, and passionately 
sets himself, through love of an English girl, to speak, dress, 
and think like an Englishman, would be more credible if 
he had left France, say, at the age of ten. Mr. George’s 
object, however, is to combine in a living picture those 
special insular characteristics which make ‘“‘ God’s English- 
man’”’ a strange fowl to Continental eyes, and he endows 
Cadoresse with the mercurial, passionate temperament which 
best shows off the Briton’s “immense inarticulateness.” 
The phrase, of course, is applicable only within a certain class 
hedges, and Mr. George has cleverly placed Lucien at the 
social cross-roads where lower middle-class suburbanity eyes 
despairingly upper middle-class moneyed ritual. Lucien 
boards with the Hoopers, of St. Mary’s Terrace, Edgware 
Road, but he is made welcome at Lancaster Gate by Mr. 
Lawton, the head of his City firm. And it is from his contact 
with these two London families and their gods that the 
astonished young Frenchman draws his fluent generalizations 
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BEST NEW BOOKS. 


French Civilisation in the 
Nineteenth Century : 


By PROF. A. L. GUERARD, Author of ‘‘ French Pro- 
phets of Yesterday.” Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 





The Nation says: ‘‘ Since Mr. Bodley’s now classical work, which 
covers different ground and is written from a different standpoint, 
this is the most important book on France that has appeared on 
either side of the Channel: its knowledge, its insight, and its 
freedom from bias place it in the first rank.” 


The Governance of England. 


By SIDNEY LOW. Revised edition, with a new Intro- 
duction. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Low’s analysis of ‘ The Governance of England,’ as it now 
presents itself to the eye of a well-informed, but, nevertheless, 
external observer, is acute, dispassionate, nearly always suggestive, 
and very often illuminating.”—The Times. 





A New Book by the Author of “HOW TO BE HAPPY 
THOUGH MARRIED.” 


STILL HAPPY 
THOUGH MARRIED 


By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 68. 


The Author writes: ‘“‘ This book is not an apology for 
marriage, because marriage needs no apology, but it is a protest 
against condemning it untried.”’ 

















NOVEL N OTES 


Disturbers. By W. H. Williamson 
and “‘ Canadienne.” A novel of the 
Iroquois. 6s. 


Crying for the Moon. By Nancy 
Pain and Winifred Rose. Love 


and two girls in a cottage. 2s. net. 


Atlantis. By Gerhart Hauptmann. 
4th impression in four weeks. 6s. 


The Way of the Cardines. By 
Stanley Portal Hyatt, a fine novel, 
gallant with high endeavour. 6s. 


Some South Sea Shipmates. By 
John Arthur Barry. A yam 
redolent of tar and brine. 6s. 


Chance in Chains. By Guy Thorne. 
A Story of Monte Carlo. Is. net. 





Idylls of a Dutch Village. 


By S. ULFERS. Cloth, 5s, net. 


“There is a beauty and simplicity about these Idylls which will 
readily hold the imagination.”—Morning Post. 


** No one can read the first ten pages of this book without pushing 
on the very end; no one having reached the end but will bless the 
day when he began it.’—-Evening Standard. 


Chats on Old Coins. 


By FRED. W. BURGESS. With about 200 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 5s. net. (Unwin’s ‘‘ Chats” Series.) 


Numismatic literature has hitherto been prepared for the 
specialist. In this work the author presents in a popular form the 
more interesting facts which should be known to every collector of 
old coins. 


UNWIN’S Gs. NOVELS. 
The Rocks of Valpre. 


By ETHEL M. DELL, Author of “ The Way of an Eagle.” 


Westways. 


By 8S. WEIR MITCHELL, Author of “ Hugh Wynne.” 


The Marriage of Cecilia. 


By MAUDE LEESON. (First Novel Library.) 


The Three Trees. 


By GUY RAWLENCE, Author of ‘“‘ The Romantic Road.” 


Hugh Wynne. 


By S. WEIR MITCHELL, Author of “ Westways.” 
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Just Published. 


By the Sister of 
RABINDRA TAGORE. 


An Unfinished Song. 


AN INDIAN NOVEL. 


By SVARNA KUMARI DEVI 
(Mrs. Ghosal). Crown 8vo. 3/6. 


This is a charming yet realistic novel of high-class 
Hindu society, written by one of the most remarkable 
women in Bengal. Mrs. Ghosal is one of the distinguished 
family of Tagore; her grandfather was Prince Devarka 
Tagore, her father a great Religious Reformer, and her 
brother is Rabindra Tagore, whose poems have made 
quite a sensation in England. She was brought up 
strictly on Zenana lines, and at a very early age married 
to a wealthy landowner, but the power of her mini soon 
made itself felt; at twenty she had already published a 
novel, and was soon acclaimed the foremost woman 
writer in India. Encouraged by her husband she adopted 
the ideas brought from England by her brother, and was 
one of the first Bengali ladies to mix freely in Society. 
She has produced plays, novels, and scientific works, and 
is now the editor of a popular Bengali magazine. 


This is the first time that a book of hers hae been 
brought before the English public, and it should be of 
deep interest to all those who are concerned with the 
Woman question, for it presents a careful study of the 
Indian girl at this intensely interesting stage in the 
history of her development and particularly of her 
attitude towards love and marriage; all that is best in 
the old traditions of her race still holds her fast, but she 





is reaching out eager hands for the freedom that will 
some day hers. 
WERNER LAURIE 


Ltd. 
14, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON 
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concerning the superiority of the English character and 
civilization. That Cadoresse should become in a year or two 
so infected with our tastes and ideas as to loathe France on 
a flying visit is, of course, a blunder. “I saw the French 
as they were now. I saw them, hated them. With 
English eyes, I saw the big, vulgar sun, the men’s absurd, 
tight clothes, the mongrel dogs; I saw the painted, simper- 
ing, sensual, lying women,”’ and so forth. But, though the 
hero is merely a photographic lens through which our 
British ideas and practice are adroitly focussed, the nega- 
tive is a genuine “record,’’ with much wealth of detail. 
Cadoresse’s illumination comes mainly through his inter- 
course with the two girls, Maud Hooper and Edith Lawton, 
the former of whom becomes his mistress, the latter his 
wife. Although Maud—flirtatious, cheeky, and full of “ go ”’ 
—is typical of a London music-hall, and Edith, calm, 
pure, and steadfast, is a pattern of ideal Tennysonian 
womanhood, both are national products in the sense that 
they are lacking in passion. Maud is hard, shallow, mer- 
cenary, pleasure-loving, and withal sentimental; Edith is 
sweet, tender, modest, devoted, and inherently romantic. 
The author’s analysis of Maud’s nature is, we think, funda- 
mentally true, though we may note that she is not endowed 
with much individuality. “Maud was made up of two 
strands, one positive, and the other negative. The first was 
the strand of interest, money, adornment, cheap excitement, 
eager vanity. . . and her negative strain, her capacity for 
resisting caresses, for showing that she did not want them, 
her ability to live without love, without emotion, her self- 
contained and neutral attitude. . . .’’ And the lack of 
passionate instinct in both these Englishwomen is emphasized 
by their attitude in the hour of crisis. Edith, for example, 
is so subjected to her sense of duty that she will 
not fight for her love when her father refuses to hear of 
Lucien’s suit. As a companion drawing, the sketch of 
Edith’s brother, Hugh Lawton, deserves attention. Mr. 
George rightly says that the production of this type of 
young Englishman is the symbol of our power in the 
modern world. Well-bred, high-principled, industrious, 
he is “ always in the middle ’”’ :— 
“The strength of Hugh Lawton ley in his abstentions. 
He did not speak much, he did not gossip, he did not plead 
or urge. . . . But if he did not obtrude himself, he did 
not draw back. . . He had many friends, but I do not 
know whether he cared for them; I have never been quite 
sure that he fell in love, though he paid moderate and impartial 
attentions to many friends of his sister’s. . . . His tastes 
were not evidence, for they were not definite. . . . I think 
he read a few books, not many. He liked games; that 
is, he played them, but he displayed no enthusiasm. a 
The mystery of Hugh Lawton is the mystery of England, and 
it is insoluble. I suspect it is guarded by the immense 
inarticulateness of the English. They do not feel the need to 
explain themselves; if others explain them, they do not 
protest. Perhaps they do not understand, and perhaps they 
do not care. But in those days I felt this English mystery as 
a reserve of power. I admired, and I still admire Hugh 
Lawton. I admire him impersonally as a statue, an opera, or 
a principle, a thing the appeal of which is inherent to iteelf, 
and not dependent on clamorous expression . . . he is 
the finest product of the average of his race, the apogee of 
the commonplace. ‘ 
The question is, is this negative type of Englishman 
“ fixed,” or is he the passing product of his particular 
environment, education, and ideal? Hugh Lawton is “good 
form,’’ and this crystallization of a social outlook is the pro- 
duct of but two or three generations. But Mr. George’s 
social target is a very broad one, and it will please 
Mr. Chesterton to hear that Lucien declares: ‘“‘ Englishmen, 
when I want to think of you all together, I think of Falstaff. 
The root of you is Falstaffian ; the poetic idealism of 
the Fat Knight still flowers in your sons; his philosophic 
acceptance of good and evil radiates from the midst of you. 
It is an appropriate apostrophe in a novel that, while suffer- 
ing somewhat from the thesis getting a little in the way, it is 
fearless in its exposition of the gross strain in our blood, and 
frank in its admiration of our “ neutrality, unobtrusive courage, 
economy of emotion, and immense, sane generosity.’’ On 
the whole, we fear that Mr. George, in the ardor of his re- 
patriation, has been a little too kind to the inhabitants of 
“The Land of Free Speech,’’ a book, by the way, that he 
might have consulted with advantage for his opening 
chapter, “Rule Britannia,’’ and its scenes of London 
“‘ Mafficking,”’ in 1904. 








It is a pity that Mr. Stern has decked out his interest- 
ing story in a dress that, artistically speaking, contains too 
much cheap muslin and gold tinsel. The introduction of 
his comedy, with its allegory of a pantomime, with the 
Thirteenth Fairy, the Principal Girl, the Principal Boy, and 
the Sausage Shop, has that note of cheap smartness which 
is affected by the gay “Pierrots” of Suburbia. The playful 
christening of the hero as the Boy, the heroine as the Girl, 
with attendant characters, the Other Woman, the Other 
Man, the Vicomte, the Heliotrope Lady, is a slovenly method 
of saving trouble. But third-rate as is the setting and 
form, and over-facile as is much of the talk, the author 
shows himself an excellent observer of the society he depicts. 
The heroine, Nan Hartmann, belongs to a particular 
little clump of German-Jewish families dwelling in 
Hampstead and Bayswater: “Most of It was rich, 
and a bit of It was poor; some of It was German, 
and lots of It was Jewish (mildly, not aggressively so).” 
But Nan’s father has died young, and after her rich uncle, 
who takes her and her mother under his wing, has speculated 
and lost most of his money, the Hartmanns take their solace 
in third-rate boarding-houses at home, and in cheap travel 
abroad. So Nan passes, naturally enough, into the atmos- 
phere of pseudo-Bohemia, becomes a pupil of the Academy 
of Histrionic Art, and meets Tony, the Principal Boy, at 
the Academy performance of “ As You Like It.’’ We should 
feel more amiably disposed to this hero, Tony, if he did not 
indulge so excessively in fantastic imagery. He is on 
familiar terms with Nan from the first day, and it is a nice 
question whether Mr. Stern is copying from life or genially 
caricaturing his style of address, in “Kiddie,’’ “ Dream- 
Girl,” “Golden Girl,’ Tony’s favorite endearments. But 
though a good many of the letters and conversations of the 
pair seem to us burlesqued, the author hits off very cleverly 
a modern type of young man who refuses to take anything 
seriously. Tony is not without brains, but he does not see 
the point of working, and after qualifying as an engineer, 
he finds it the easiest plan to live with “his people” while 
using his £100 a year as pocket-money. He is an adept at 
easy flirtations, at driving his friends’ motor-cars, and at 
drawing fancy pictures of what he and the latest she are 
going to do with their lives. There is real humor in the 
scene where Tony, cornered by Mrs. Hartmann, who insists 
on a regular engagement between him and her daughter, is 
attracted by the novelty of the idea. He views it merely 
artistically: ‘True, he had never thought of marriage in 
connection with Nan; but, for this very reason, the idea 
attracted him. Tony liked novelty . these quaint 
formalities . . . the more he thought of it, the more he 
became enamored of the idea.” So Tony engages himself to 
“ Kiddie Mine,” and the two play with “ Togetherness ”’ 
while munching chocolate biscuits before the fire. All goes 
well with the lovers till Tony, in a weak moment, accepts 
a situation in the City. Of course, he leaves it in a month 
or so, and then pleads hard with Nan that she shall run 
away with him to Paris, “and cut the forms and ceremonies 
that mean nothing but an income.’’ The struggle between 
the man who is merely hunting his pleasure and the girl 
who wants safety, a home, money, and children, is cleverly 
brought out. But Nan, after an hour or two’s weakness, 
marries the Other Man, who can give her the safe, solid 
things, and Tony drifts on to the next woman. “ Panto- 
mime ”’ is an amusing social document, and if Mr. Stern can 
chasten his style, his next book may command attention. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“In Cheyne Walk and Thereabout.” By Recinatp Biunr. 
(Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 


CHELSEA is almost as fortunate in its annalists as in the 
“sweete ayre” which in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries attracted so many famous men and women. In 
Mr. Blunt it has an engaging historiographer, whose father 
was its Rector when the Carlyles were among its residents, 
and who has made a close study of its records and its topo- 
graphy. In the present volume he gives us studies of some 
minor figures who made Chelsea their home. First of all 
comes James Salter, the famous Don Saltero, whose tavern 
furnished Swift with punch and Steele with material for one 
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This order was obtained after the Kalamazoo had been submitted in competition 
with every other make to the most exacting test that a critical Government 
office could devise. Five years ago the Stationery Office first investigated the 
claims of the Kalamazoo. They examined its mechanism. They tested its working 
efficiency. They compared its holding capacity with that of other loose-leaf Books. 
They admired its neat book-like appearance. Then came the test for durability. The 
Kalamazoo was subjected to the wear and tear of a busy Government office for a 
period of five years. So admirably did it acquit itself of this ordeal that the Govern- 
ment decided to officially adopt the Kalamazoo as the Standard Loose-leaf Book for 
a great Government Department. They thereupon ordered 400—a record order for loose- 
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of his essays in the “Tatler.” Salter’s daughter carried on 
the business after her father’s death, and the tavern was not 
demolished until the middle of the last century. Not many 
paces from Don Saltero’s tavern in Cheyne Walk lived Mary 
Astel, a pioneer feminist whom Mr. Blunt has done well to 
rescue from oblivion. Mary Astell’s pen brought her into 
conflict with such antagonists as Burnet, Atterbury, and 
John Norris of Bemerton, but her views on education, and, 
indeed, many other matters, would now find little opposition. 
Other Chelsea worthies of whom Mr. Blunt writes are John 
Camden Neild, who bequeathed a fortune of half a million 
to Queen. Victoria ; Dominiceti, “the A’sculapius Fumigans”’ 
whose vapor baths were once the mode; Henry Constantine 
Jennings; Thomas Wheeler; and, finally, Mrs. Broadfoot, 
Mrs. Carlyle’s Scottish parlour-maid. From Mrs. Broadfoot, 
Mr. Blunt has obtained some interesting memories of Cheyne 
Row, and these, as well as a number of letters from Mrs. 
Carlyle, are to be found in the present volume. 
* * + 

“A Life of John Cosin, Bishop of Durham, 1660-1672.” By 
P. H. OsMonD. (Mowbrays. 8s. 6d. net,) 


Tuat a Caroline divine of such distinction as Bishop 
Cosin, and one who has long been a sort of hero of the High 
Church Party, should have been left so long without a bio- 
graphy is certainly surprising. Before the Civil War he 
had been charged with Popish tendencies by the Presby- 
terians, and he spent sixteen years ministering to the 
Royalists in Paris. He took part in the Savoy Conference, 
introduced a more elaborate ceremonial in Durham 
Cathedral, and his “ Book of Devotions’’ was so popular 
that it went through five editions before his death. In so 
far as he stood for what are now regarded as High Church 
views, he gets plenty of praise from Mr. Osmond. But other 
episodes in his career are not treated with equal favor. Mr. 
Osmond writes with some bitterness on the line taken by 
Cosin on such matters as the impeachment of Clarendon and 
on Lord Ross’s Divorce Bill. The fact is that though Cosin 
was one of the most distinguished of the High Church School, 
his doctrine in regard to the Eucharist and of the relations 
between the Church of England and the French Reformed 
Church would not now meet with the approval of those who 
claim to be his successors ; and this fact his biographer does 
not allow us to forget. Apart from this bias, the book is 
an adequate tribute to a great Churchman in an age fruitful 
in great Churchmen. 

* + * 
“From the Crusades to the French Revolution: A History 
of the La Trémoille Family.” By WINIFRED STEPHENS. 

(Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Miss STEPHENS is to be congratulated on the skill with 
which she has managed the immense mass of material that 
has to be studied by any historian of the La Trémoille family. 
To write the history of a house whose members played an 
active part in the Crusades, the Hundred Years’ War, the 
Wars of Religion, the Fronde, and the Revolution, involves 
a good deal of patient study. But in the case of the La 
Trémoilles the task is both simplified and made more arduous 
by the wealth of documents at the historian’s disposal. No 
fewer than four of the family have written their own 
memoirs. French writers, from the sixteenth century on- 
wards, have written biographies of various La Trémoilles. 
Several collections of letters have been published; and, 
finally, Duc Louis de La Trémoille published a collection of 
the family archives which fill five large volumes. Miss 
Stephens has compressed the information derived from these 
and other sources into some three hundred pages, and her 
book gives a fascinating picture of the family fortunes. 
From the time of Guy de Trémoille, who followed the Duc 
de Bourbon in the French Crusade, and who declined to 
become Constable of France, onwards to the La Trémoille 
who was condemned to death in La Vendée, there were few 
stirring episodes in French history in which a La Trémoille 
did not play a leading part. Nor was it only the men of 
the family who have left a mark on the pages of history. 
The lady whom Mr. Andrew Lang described as the Egeria 
of Prince Charles was married to a La Trémoille, and 
another La Trémoille, the Princesse de Tarante, Marie 
Antoinette’s lady-in-waiting, was one of the prisoners in the 
Abbaye on the famous 2nd of September. The mere recital of 
these names suggests something of the interest that belongs 








to Miss Stephens’s subject. She has done it full justice. 
Her book is both attractive and scholarly, and it will be wel- 
comed by students of French history 

* * 7 


“The Romance of the Cambridge Colleges.” By Francis 
GRIBBLE. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 


Tu1s is a companion volume to the same author’s 
“Romance of the Oxford Colleges.” It deals less with the 
history of the colleges themselves than with the famous men 
—Mr. Gribble excludes Girton and Newnham from his 
province—associated with them; and its pages sparkle with 
bright literary gossip. Peterhouse is taken first, and Gray— 
the first on Cambridge’s roll of poets—heralds the long list 
of poets, priests, and reformers in the author’s category. Mr. 
Gribble discusses them all anecdotally: Nicholas Ferrar of 
Clare, Edmund Spenser of Pembroke, Oscar Browning of 
King’s, Sterne and Coleridge of Jesus, Milton of Christ’s and 
Calverley of the same, Wordsworth and Henry Kirke White, 
the Johnian poets, Charles Kingsley of Magdalene, Dryden, 
Byron, Macaulay, Thackeray, Tennyson, Edward FitzGerald 
of Trinity—the list is almost endless. The most famous of 
the politicians who owed allegiance to Cambridge were the 
younger Pitt and Parnell; and among the miscellaneous 
notabilities occur the names of Lord Kelvin, Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, Sir Henry Maine, Henry Fawcett, Leslie Stephen, 
Mr. Harold Cox, Paley, Darwin, Walter Besant, Samuel 
Pepys, Oliver Cromwell, John Harvard. The catalogue will 
suggest the catholicity of Mr. Gribble’s selection. Cambridge 
men will delight in his record, and Oxford will probably 
forgive him for recalling the gibe that Cambridge educated 
the reformers and Oxford burnt them, and that Cambridge 
educated the poets whereas Oxford sent them down, for 
reasons other than that there were exceptions to this rule. 

* * * 


“Reminiscent Gossip of Men and Matters.” 
BAKER. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 


By JAMES 


“AN inconsequential book, following no order, mere 
gossip, personal and literary ’’—this is Mr. Baker’s descrip- 
tion of his book, and there is little to be added in the way 
of criticism. Readers who enjoy anecdotes of famous and 
unknown men and women of the past, accounts of odd hap- 
penings, and comments on whatever subject comes to the 
end of the writer’s pen, will dip into the volume with 
pleasure. Those who object to digressions and like to follow 
a clearly marked path had better avoid it. For our own 
part, we have found Mr. Baker’s gossip amusing. “ The 
stage,’’ as he explains in his preface, “is never kept waiting, 
but the actors have little method in their entries or exits.’’ 
We can add that the producer makes the most of his 
company, and that the performance has interest as well 
as variety. 
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Srnce last week the Stock Markets have begun to hesitate, 
and the big operators are wondering whether the prices 
achieved at the beginning of the month can be maintained. 
Several financial failures have had a depressing effect, and 
the last of the Australian loans has been less than half sub- 
scribed. Though the Imperial Bank of Germany has 
lowered its rate, the Discount Market is not so confident 
about the continued super-abundance of money, and discount 
rates have hardened a little in the last two or three days 
to nearly 2 per cent. The Foreign Market is still very 
nervous about Mexico and Brazil, and the tone has not 
been improved by the sudden revolution at Lima, which has 
upset President Billinghurst, who was supposed to be a 
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politician of a rather unusually satisfactory type for a South 
American Republic. Thursday’s Bank return is not quite 
so good as that of last week, and no doubt before long 
Income-tax collections will tighten up the Money Market. 
It is believed that, although revenue returns are very good, 
Mr. Lloyd George will have to increase taxation in conse- 
quence of Mr. Churchill’s demands for the Navy. It is 
expected that he will resort to the Income-tax. This, again, 
may have rather a depressing effect upon the Consol Market. 
It is beginning to look as if the decline of trade will not cause 
a serious reduction of business activity in this country, and 
advices both from America and the Continent indicate a 
revival in the iron and steel trade. According to a Pittsburg 
correspondent, about 100,000 men have found employment 
since the beginning of the New Year. 


THe GREAT Eastern Report. 

This year’s railway reports are in the new form, and the 
directors seem to have taken advantage of the fact to make 
as difficult as possible any comparison with the old accounts. 
No doubt the task of supplying complete comparisons with 
the old accounts would have given a little trouble; but as 
the companies had plenty of notice regarding the new 
accounts, the keeping of figures in the new form during 1912 
would not have been difficult. Even then it would have been 
a simple matter to give comparisons of the leading figures, 
but no attempt is made to do so. The Great Eastern 
directors merely dismiss the matter with the statement that, 
“being compiled on a different basis from that hitherto 
adopted in the preparation of the half-yearly accounts, the 
usual comparison of figures cannot therefore be given on this 
occasion.” But there are plenty of figures ; comparison could 
only have meant the addition of the two separate half-years 
of 1912. The directors could have set out the comparison 
upon a consistent basis had they so wished. The outside 
critic, however, has to content-himself with broad figures. 
Revenue from all sources amounted to £6,838,400, as com- 
pared with £6,407,338, and total expenses are given as 
£4,665,070 against £4,216,685 ; but it appears that expenses 
this year include certain rentals and charges which pre- 
viously have been debited in net revenue account, for the 
prior charges only come to £1,775,612, against £1,810,948. It 
is evident, however, that working expenses were considerably 
higher, and the directors say that “the heavy increase in 
expenditure is due to the large advance in wages, the cost 
of the National Insurance Act, and the enhanced price of 
coal, iron, timber, &c. Why could they not have given the 
details? After deducting the fixed charges, a balance of 
£495,218 is available for dividend, as compared with 
£491,573 last year, when £27,000 was brought from the con- 
tingent fund to meet flood damage expenses. The dividend 
is paid at the same rate—namely 2} per cent., as in 1912. 
At its present price, Great Eastern Ordinary stock yields 
£4 11s. per cent. 


Bank SHARES. 


The banks have produced very fine reports in respect of 
the year 1913, as far as the earning of profits was concerned, 
thanks to the activity of business generally and the high 
rates for money. The big joint stock banks, who have covered 
the country with branch banks for the sake of receiving the 
small trader’s account, do not seem to have suffered in the 
least, though many of these branches can hardly be profit- 
earning for some time after their establishment. There are 
three banks whose net profits exceeded £1,000,000 each last 
year—the London County and Westminster, London City 
and Midland, and Lloyds. This refers, of course, to banks 
making up their annual accounts to December 31st. Barclays 
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and the Capital and Counties Bank issue their annual 
accounts in July. The London County and Westminster 
report shows net profits of £1,194,899, against 
£1,055,479 in the previous year. Investments depreciation 
absorbs £250,000, and £100,000 is put aside to premises 
account, the Chairman, Viscount Goschen, intimating that 
this large sum is set aside so that extensions may be paid 
for, as far as possible, out of income. Another £100,000 
is set aside to the provident account. The National Pro- 
vincial figures are very good, net profits being £870,174, 
against £739,129, and £330,000 of the year’s profit is used to 
write down investments, as the bank has always held a very 
large amount of gilt-edged securities. Shareholders will reap 


the benefit of this policy when depreciation ceases. 
Bank shareholders only receive benefit from the 
higher profits in one or two instances, because 
depreciation of investments cut into profits. The 


National*Provincial used £330,000, London City and Midland 
£326,000, Lloyd’s £305,000, and the London County and 
Westminster £250,000 of the years’ profits for the purpose of 
reducing the book values of securities. Most of the banks 
wrote Consols down to about 71. The rise in gilt-edged 
stocks since the beginning of the year amounts to about 
8} per cent. upon their book value, and though it is dangerous 
to prophesy, there really seems to be reason to expect that 
bank profits at the end of the current year will not be cut 
into by the necessity of writing down securities. There will 
be, of course, a certain amount of leeway to be made up in 
one or two cases where comparatively small sums have been 
taken from reserve funds or premises and pension accounts 
have not received the additions they might have had; but, 
on the whole, the bank shareholder may look forward to 
higher dividends with real confidence. Profits, of course, 
may not be quite so good if money rates over the whole year 
remain low; but it is most unlikely that they will remain 
low long enough to cause profits to be lower by anything like 
the sums used this year for investment depreciation. The 
following list shows the prices and yields on the leading 
bank shares : — 


Prices 


Paid of 1913. Present 

Share. Up. High. Low. Price. Yield. 
£ & 2 s. d. 
Bank of England . Stock All 251 225 255 *311 0 
Capital & Counties . — 10 . 308 282 31 5 3 8 
Lloyds .. : : 50 8 201 27% 20§ *417 9 
London and Provincial 3. 5 19 184 193 417 6 
London and 8. Western . 10 4 1411-1613} 144 415 6 
London City & Mid. ‘ 60 124 47, 45 49 *411 9 
London County & West. 20 5 21 205 22 416 6 
London Joint Stock .. ... 100 15 271 96 28 516 0 
National Provincial . . 60 12 434 38; 43: 419 0 
Union of London & Smiths 100 154 333-16 313 333 511 6 
Barclay & Co. “A” : 4 4 8} 811-12 9 490 

Barclay & Co. “B” 16 4 125 10 13} -- 


* Free of Income-tax. 


Barclay & Co. split their shares last year into two classes, 
one fully paid and the other carrying the whole of the 
liability, and entitled to all profits after paying 10 per cent. 
upon the other shares, which rank pari passu with them 
up to this figure. The yield on the partly paid shares 
cannot be given, because so far only an interim dividend 
at the rate of 75 per cent. per annum has been paid on them. 
Yields in the above table do not look very high as yields 
go nowadays, especially as the shares carry a fair amount 
of liability. Still, 5 per cent., with good prospects of more, 
upon the securities of financial institutions whose soundness 
is the admiration of the world is a good bargain, even in 
these days. 


LUcELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 


Income Exceeds £5,400,000 
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Sy A delicate old-world mixture with’ a quaint and dis- Bz 
Ss tinctive cut. “THREE NUNS” has an individuality eA 
= both in taste and texture that the smoker of experi- = 
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Mee No. 309. 
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aint! 


ence finds a continual satisfaction and delight. 


BOTH ARE OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 


Three Nuns _ Cigarettes 


ne 


“Kings Head” 1s stronger. 


per 6;” Oz. 


MEDIUM 3” tor 10. 


TTC LO 








TOURS. 





£1 0 10s. ROME TOUR, with Extensions to NAPLES, 
FLORENCE, and VENICE. 
ALGERIAN TOURS. SPANISH TOURS. 
RIVIERA TOURS. LUCERNE TOURS. 





Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


RTISTIC Portable Buildings, Conservatories, Bungalows, 
Pavilions, etc. Send for free illustrated catalegue to BROWNE & LILLY, 
LTp.—Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks, 











yseret CASH FOR USELESS TRINKETS. -9)d Gold, Jewellery, Watches 


Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate. Whynotfindmoneyinthem | 
by sending them te FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable house? Privacy guaran. | 
teed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost value er offer by return. Ref., Capital & Counties | . 
| A/= ditto. 


Bank.—FRASERS (Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 76, Princes 8t., Ipswich. Estab. 1833. 














___ SITUATION WANTED. | 


ULTIVATED GENTLEWOMAN wishes post as Companion 

or Amanuensis, Resident or Daily; correspondence, reading aloud, 
erfect written and meng French. Salary.—‘ Companion,” c/o T. E 
odgkin, Esq., Old Ridley, Stocksfield. 











NOTICE. 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 
4 Mr. Henry Ellis. “ Walter Scott.” 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XIII. OF THE NATION 


is now ready, and may be obtained free 
on application to the Manager. 














Prudential Assurance Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - . ° - £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - : : - - £100,000,000 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,, tta., 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


SPECIAL BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 


IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 
9d. Illustrated Prayer and Hymns. Postage 2d. 
The Best Value done. Postage 2d. 
1/= Illustrated Reference Bible. Postage 3d. 
1/= Thumb Index Bible. Postage $d. 
The Four Books sent post free for 4/2; Abroad &/ 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, Paternoster Row. 











HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON 


AND THE PROVINCES. 


ARETHUSA AND CHICHESTER TRAINING SHIPS 
FOR POOR BOYS OF GOOD CHARACTER. 

Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
President: THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
Treasurer: W. E. HUBBARD, Esq. 

150 Boys sont each year into Royal Navy. 
6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 
1,200 Boys and Giris new being maintained. 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOM! 
HOMELE 
CHILDREN (Incorp. 1908) ee 
London Office: 164, Shaftesbur v 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen a | ay a /, 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 




















Passenger Lifts, Bathroome on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Reoms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hetel—” Thackeray, Londen.” 
Kingsie oy Hotel —" * Beokeraft, Lenden.” 














Telegraphic Addresses { 













LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. ‘a C.C., Maa. 


Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, 





BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 


mie BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL L HOTEL. Most centrally situated. i show 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipgat Resrpexce. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE CARLTON. First-class Residential Establishment. 
unrivalled position, facing South. Lift.- — porter. 
New Management. Illustrated Tariff. Tel. 440 


THE he Bath Road Mies Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. _Close pier; let Claas ; moderate. 
SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gardens. From 35s. week. 


HALL. | lounge, billiards. 
gute Bien 














Sheltered, 
Golf. 














CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tarif. } 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. _ 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 
HALL HYDRO LTD. 


CHEDDAR. 
LEWI8’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


CHELTENHAM, | 
ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Cent. nr. Promenade. 





‘A. J. Preston. 


E. ‘Richard, Manager. 








HADDON *Phone 4. J. Little. 


Tel. 1,070. Tariff. Mrs. Merrett. 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. & R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’ 8 leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On C iglosk’ 
Estate. Visitors. Trams to City, 2d. oe be 


FOLKESTONE. 
DEVONSHIRE ao Mariae Par 
Terme, 6s. 











Sea Front. 
xr day. Garage. Proprietor, C. Hall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Mestcent. Eng. Meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412. P. Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEx. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


Inclusive 











ILFRACOMBE. 


120 reams. Facing sea. 


COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 















LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either atation. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. ‘Clayton Square 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL... 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & anaes J. Wilson. 


EKNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. | 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf ‘Linke 18 holes). 


J. T. Weaver. 





Grou ni da 9 acres 























SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1253. H. Challand. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non- licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paton. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-elass family hotel. Garage aud atabling. 








*"Phene 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lerd St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel.647. 
TENBY., 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 





WARWICK. 
THE “ DALE” TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


WEST KIRBY (Cheshire). 
WEST KIRBY HYDRO HOTEL. Facing River. Winter Garden 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER, 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t. 1st-class Tem p. Te]. 212 


14. Old Square. 








Mrs. T Newhbitt. 











NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. psx Annum. Foreicn, 30s. per ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusuisHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” Westrand, London. 

Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 

Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal; Sells, Ltd., 302, 
Shaughnessy Building, McGill Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Steckholm—Norden and Jephson. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


sds P . FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
ack Page, or Page ' 
: Pre \ £1000 £500 £210 0 
Other Pages .. -~ 8 0 0 400 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 

13 Insertions 8d. per line. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





SOUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, Battersea. 


WANTED, a LADY PRINCIPAL for the above College, to 
commence duties on the Ist August. Candidates, who must be 
members of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, should » Boch Salt W for 
particulars and form of application to the Rev. West 
minster Training College, 130, Horseferry Road, ae 





WOODHOUSE GROVE SCHOOL, near Leeds. 


WANTED, a resident HEAD MASTER. for the above School, 
to commence duties if possible on let May. Minimum salary, 
£320. Candidates, who must be Wesleyan Methodists, 
Graduates of a British University, should apply for full particu- 
lars and form of application to the Rev. En Salt, Secretary of 
the Board of Management for Wesleyan Secondary Schools, 130, 
one d Road, Westminster, — S.W. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
RYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, °oo7""™" 
Headmaster: 


Cc. F. A. OSBORN, M.A, (formerly Scholar Trin. Coll., Camb.) 
Staff: C. F. KEEBLE, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb. 
BRIAN SPARKES, 'M.A., Merton Coll., Oxford. 
A. C. DYER Emman. Coll., Camb. 
- C. PERKS, rae Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
8. MOODY, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
ROLAND ROGERS, Mus.Doc., Oxford. 
J. HANMER HUTCHINGS (Ari). 
Colour-Sergeant Instructor STRETCH (Gymnasium). 
Illustrated P eotus and full wy s on application to the 
=— yh eo te Secretary, . H. Mrrometz, 22, Lord 
ver pool, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicett,’’ Hitchin. 











CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS. 


Headmistress: Miss EsTHER pe Ser os A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
ambri 
Second Mistress: Mise muni Hioxs, B.So. (London). 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. 


NORMANTON RECTORY, STAMFORD. 
A few pupils received by former Assistant Master in large 
Public School. Special preparation for Exams., and general 
education. Home care and comforts. Bracing,open country. 
Numerous References. Rector, Normanton, Stamford. 
TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Headmaster : ALFRED H. !. ANGUS, 8.8c. 
Most healthily situated, od, 500 feet above sea-level 





























Classical and Commercial Education on Public Schoel Hnes. 
Modern methods, i 
For illustraied prospectus app.y bo the idcad master or to the Secretary. 














LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 


Entrance Scholarships, open for competition 
in February, 1914. 


Full particulars on application to the Headmaster. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 





For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Boetham 
School, York. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Headmistress—Miss L. M. CAMERON, 


Final Honours School of Modern History, Oxford (formerly 
History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
A Course of six Advanced Lectures on “‘ The Age of Erasmus ” 
will be given at King’s College, Strand, by P. 8. Allen, M.A., 
at 5p.m., on February 10th, 13th, 17th, 20th, 24th, and 27th. 
Admission Free, without ticket. 


P. J. Harroc, Academic Registrar. 


BUY 
THE SATURDAY 


WESTMINSTER 


IN ITS 


NEW FORM 
- TO-DAY. 

















ALL THE OLD FEATURES AND 
MANY NEW ONES. 





PRICE ONE PENNY. 








OF ALL BOOKSTALLS & NEWSAGENTS, 





COPIES “WANTED. 


The following copies of 


“THE SPEAKER” 


are required by an 
American Library to 
complete its files. 





1903. 
All copies from April to September (inclusive). 


1904. 
All copies for July and August. 


1905. 
All copies for February. 
July 15. 
September 30. 


1906. 
All copies for February and April. 
July 21. 
December 1, 15, 22, 29. 





Write giving Prices to: “U.S.A.,” c/o Tue Nation, 





Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to 
individual development. 


10, Adelphi Terrace, London, w.c, 


812 
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From SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 





FIFTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


SCOTT’S LAST 


Being the Journals of Captain R. F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. 


The Reports of the Jouneys and Scientific Work undertaken by Dr. E. A. WILSON and 
the surviving members of the Expedition. 


Volume I. 
Volume II. 


In 2 Volumes. Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


EXPEDITION. 


Arranged by LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With a Preface by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


With 18 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravure Plates, 4 Facsimile Pages from Captain SCOTT’S Diary, 
260 Illustrations and Maps, 


Times.—‘ The outstanding publication of 1913.” 


Geographical Journal.—* The Right Hon. Earl Curzon of Kedleston, in presenting the Antarctic Medals to members of the Expedition, 
alluded to ‘this wonderful book, one of the most dramatic stories that has ever been told.’”’ 





India of To-Day. By £. 0. MEYSEY THOMPSON, M.P. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


Standard.—“ A thoughtful discussion of the chief problems of Indian 
administration.” 

Scotaman.—‘ He discusses many questions which are being debated 
at the present time, and shows in his book an extensive knowledge of 
the conditions through which he travelled.” 


Secondary Education in England. The Next Step 
Towards a National System. An Appeal to the People. By 
R. F. CHOLMELEY. M.A., Joint Hon. Sec. Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘‘ Sound essays, terse, epigrammatic, definite. His gospel is 
simple, and his argument has much in its favour.” 
Dundee Advertiser.—‘‘ The book ought to do good propaganda work by 
drawing public attention to the state of affairs.” 


ee —_——— ee’ 


Studies in Modernism, py the Rev. ALFRED 


FAWKES. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


Birmingham Daily Post.—‘‘ It is not easy to overestimate the value of 
such a book as this. The author has had a rare experience, not only 
in the outward observances of religion, but in the inmost recesses of 
the spiritual life.’ 





The Romance of Australian History. sy w. x. 


FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Times.—“ Dr. Fitchett continues his story in a second volume, and 
in the same vigorous, picturesque style.” 


The Kitchen Garden and the Cook. By mrs. 
GODFREY PEARSE. With the Co-operation of A. C. 
CURTIS, Author of “ The Small Garden Useful,” &c. Small 
demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


Aberdeen Daily Journal.— The collection of recipes is perhaps the 
most extensive ever published in regard to the cooking of vegetables.’ 








Art and Common Sense. By ROYAL CORTISSOZ. 
Art Editor of the New York Tribune, Author of ‘‘ Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,” &c, Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


*,* This is a book by a writer who believes that art is not an 
esoteric mystery, comprehensible only to the artist and the 
critical, but a source of daily interest and happiness which belongs 
to the layman as well. 





Parsifal. and Tristan und Isolde. the Stories of 
Richard Wagner’s Dramas. Told in English, By RANDLE 
FYNES and LOUIS N. PARKER, Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 





Principles of Property. sy J. BOYD KINNEAR, 
Author of “ Principles of Civil Government, &c. Crown 8vo., 
1s. net. 

Scoteman.—‘‘ An able, interesting, and well-reasoned statement of 
some cardinal principles of modern sociology.” 





Egypt In Transition. By SIDNEY LOW, Author of 
“A Vision of India,” &. With Portraits, one being that of 
Lord Kitchener, G.C.M.G., K.P., from the painting by the 
Hon. John Collier. With an Introduction by the Right 
Honble, the Ear. or Cromer, O.M., P.C., G.C.B., Small 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Mr. Low in this welcome and well-informed study writes 


on both these regions with adequate knowledge, and in a style that 
is always entertaining in its lightness and vivacity.” 





In Preparation. 


A Memoir of John Westlake. contrivuted by 
some of the many friends of the distinguished International 
Lawyer. With Portraits. Large medium 8vo, 





Hunting and Hunted in the Belgian Congo. 
Being the Account of a Trip in the year 1910. By R. DAVEY 


COOPER. Small royal 8vo. With 24 Illustrations and a 
Sketch Map. 





Shakespeare Personally. By the late PROFESSOR 
MASSON. Edited by RosaLine Masson. 


*,* The substance of a University Course in English Litera- 


tureat Edinburgh University by one of the most sympathetic 
Shakespearean scholars of the day. 





Pot-Pourri mixed by Two. py rs. 0. W. EARLE, 
Author of * Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” &c., and Miss 


ETHEL CASE. With Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 








FORTHCOMING 6s. NOVELS. 


Pariah and Brahmin. gy avustTIN PHILIPS. Author 
of “ A Budget of Tares,” “ The Common Touch,” &c. 
READY Feprvary 12. 
*,* A tale of the Post Office, describing the struggles of the 
capable and enterprising young man against the tape-bound con- 
ventions of this branch of the Civil Service, and disclosing many 


of the interesting methods employed therein. A pretty love story 
is introduced. 


> . 
The Pastor’s Wife. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden,” “ The Caravaners,” &c. 











The Lost Tribes. py GtorgE A. BIRMINGHAM. Author 
of “The Major's Niece,” “The Red Hand of Ulster,” &c. 





Matthew Hargraves. py s. G. TALLENTYRE. 


: ; Author 
of ‘* Karly Victorian: A Village Chronicle,” &c. 





Love the Harper. sy ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. 


Author 
of “ Islands of the Vale,” “ Rose of Lone Farm,” &c. 





John Bulteel’s Daughters. py karHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “ Honey, my Honey,” ‘‘A Midsummer Dream,” &c. 
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